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Heb. x. 26-27. 





BY REV. HOWARD CROSBY. 





‘Exovoiws yap dpaptavovrwv pov, pera Td AaBely Thy exiyvwow Tis 
GAnOeias, odxere wept duapridv daodetrerat Ovoia, poBepa S€ tis éxdoyxy 
Kpivews, kat rupds Cydos éBiey peAXovtos Tovs trevavriovs. The last 
clause of this passage is that to which I especially desire to call 
attention. In the King James’ version “judgment” and “ indig- 
nation”? are made co-ordinate, when the “ fearful looking for” and 
the “ indignation” are the co-ordinates. This is obviated in the 
Revision by putting a comma after judgment and the indefinite arti- 
cle before the next subject. The King James’ version reads, “a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation.” The 
- Revision has “a certain: fearful expectation of judgment, and a fierce- 
ness of fire.” The Revision has thus not only separated the subjects 
correctly, but has caused to disappear the awkward phrase, “looking 
for of judgment,” which was indeed fearful. I wish the Revision 
had also deleted the word “ certain,” which to the English reader is 
apt to be regarded as a translation of BéBau rather than ts —in 
such a connection as this. 

But let us go a little farther in our criticism. Is “fierceness” a 
proper translation of fjA0s? Jealous eagerness is the common idea 
of the word, whether the jealousy be an honest emulation or a selfish 
desire. In John ii. 17, we have “the zea/ of thine house hath eaten 
me up.” In Acts v. 7, “ they were filled with indignation” (“jealousy” 
in the Revision). In Acts xiii. 45, “ they were filled with envy” (again 
“jealousy” in the Revision). In Rom. x. 2, “they have a zeal of 
God.” So the Revision renders it “jealousy” in 1 Cor. iii. 3; Rom. 
xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xi. 2, and xii. 20; Gal. v. 20; Jas. iii. 14, 16; and 
“zeal” in every other case. These translations of “zeal” and 
“jealousy” agree with the use of the word in classic Greek as in 


aR ne eI pe i ee 
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Plato and Aristotle, the tragic writers also using it for the odject of 
zeal and jealousy. 

Now the use of the English “fierceness” for ZjAos in this passage 
is evidently objective, having regard to the effect of the fire on the 
object, while “zeal” and “jealousy” are subjective dispositions of 
the mind. The fierceness of the fire is certainly used by the Revision 
for the consuming property of the fire and not for any sentiment on 
the part of the fire toward its victim, — not for any fierceness of its 
zeal. And yet we claim that this personification of fire is just what 
is intended here. If “ fierceness”’ is to be used, then it is the fierce- 
ness of a tiger or lion with a will to devour and not the fierceness of 
a flame which has no will, but whose fierceness is spoken of objec- 
tively to the person attacked. The zeal of the fire to grasp its prey 
and devour it is represented in the word. And so in the co-ordinate 
clause “the fearful expectation of judgment,” the expectation is not 
that of the man. He expects nothing of the kind. As the 73d 
Psalm describes him, he is perfectly composed. He has no bands 
even in his death. Apostates are not expecting judgment, but they 
have blinded their vision so that they cannot see the coming doom. 
The “ expectation” in this clause is that of the yudgment. Judgment 
is personified,’ just as the fire is personified. Judgment is looking 
for the criminal to punish him. It is a fearful thing, this watch of 
judgment to condemn the soul. 

We thus have two contrasted pictures. On one side is the sacri- 
fice for sins burning on the altar, and on the other is stern judgment 
waiting to strike, and the penal fire (not the altar’s fire) crouching 
like a tiger to spring upon its victim. 

Hence we would paraphrase the passage in this way — “If we sin 
wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins, but Justice with her formidable 
purpose and the Fire eager to devour its victim.” 





1 As in 2 Pet. ii. 3. “ Whose judgment lingereth not” — ofs 7d xpiua ovx dpyel. 














PECULIARITIES OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


Of the Peculiarities of the Pastoral Epistles. 





BY REV. M. J. CRAMER. 





HE Pastoral Epistles form one of the most difficult problems 
in Isagogical and Exegetical Theology. This is evident, first, 
from the fact that so many theologians, eminent alike for their pro- 
found scholarship, patient research, and critical skill, have arrived at 
different conclusions in reference to their authorship, the time and 
place of their composition, their style and contents ; and, secondly, 
from the existence of an immense literature on the subject. Certain 
it is, that they contain many important passages in regard to the doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ, His redemptive and mediatorial work 
and office, the Inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures, the Fall and 
Redemption of Man, Regeneration, etc. Nor is it to be overlooked, 
that, besides many practical suggestions as to personal piety and 
Church-discipline, they afford us a deep insight not only into the 
intimate personal relations that existed between the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles and his co-laborers, but into the state and condition 
‘ of the Apostolic Church as well. The simplicity of the latter forms 
a striking contrast to the complex constitution and preposterous 
assumptions of the Roman Catholic Church. 

And yet the genuineness of these Epistles has been repeatedly 
and severely assailed, especially in modern times. Schleiermacher? 
opened the attack by declaring the first Epistle to Timothy to be a 
miserable compilation of the other two ; while Eichhorn,? De Wette,s 
and F. C. Baur‘ maintained that all three Epistles are historically 
and exegetically incomprehensible ; and a host of smaller critics fol- 
lowed in their footsteps. De Wette, however, admitted that they 
are as well attested by external or historical evidences as the other 
Epistles of St. Paul. Among the strongest living opponents to their 





1 Ueber den Sogenannten ersten Brief an Timotheus (1807). 

2 Einleitung in das Neue Testament (1824-27). 

8 Lehrbuch der Histor. Krit. Einleitung in die Kanonischen Biicher des Neuen 
Testaments (1826-47). 

# Die Sogenannten Pastoral Briefe des Apostel’s Paulus (1835); and: Paulus 
der Apostel Jesu Christi (1845-66). 
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genuineness are Prof. Pfleiderer,! of Berlin, and Prof. Holtzmann,? of 
Strassburg. The former asserts that the “doctrinal tendency” of 
the Pastoral Epistles “is very different” from that of Paul’s acknowl- 
edged Epistles ; while the latter’s book is the most elaborate work 
against their genuineness. True, there have not been wanting many 
strong and able defenders of their genuineness. Among them may 
be mentioned Bleek,> M. Baumgarten,‘ Wiesinger,> Heydenreich,® 
Matthies,’ Wieseler, Van Oosterzee,® Guericke,” Reuss," Huther,” 
Conybeare and Howson,” Farrar," Lewin,” Wace, Whedon,” Plump- 
tre,’® Fairbairn,” Alford,” Von Hofmann,” J. P. Lange, Beck, Herzog, 
Gloag, Kolling,” and others ; while still others, like Prof. Scharling,# 
of Copenhagen, leave the subject undecided, not being able, as 
honest seekers after truth, to see their way through all the difficul- 
ties that surround these Epistles. Some of the opponents, as Prof. 
Pfleiderer and M. Renan,” feel forced to admit some parts of gen- 





1 Paulinismus, and: Protestanten-Bibel (1874). 

2 Die Pastoral-Briefe kritisch und exegetisch behandelt (Leipzig, 1880-85). 

3 Introduction to the New Testament. (English Translation: T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh.) 

* Die Aechtheit der Pastoral-Briefe. 

5 Biblical Commentary on the New Testament (in connection with the work of 
Olshausen. English Translation, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 

6 Die Pastoral-Briefe Pauli erklirt. 

7 Erklarung der Pastoralbriefe. 

® Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters. 

9In J. P. Lange’s “ Bible-Work,” N. T., Engl. Transl. (edited by Dr. Schaff). 

10 Neutestamentliche Isagogik. 

11 Die Geschichte der Heil. Schriften des N. T.— In his later deliverances (Les 
Epitres Pauliniennes, 1878), Reuss rejects 1 Timothy and Titus, but admits 2 
Timothy, assigning it to Paul’s frs¢ Roman captivity. 

12 In Meyer’s Krit.-Exeg. Commentar iiber das N. T. 

18 The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 

14 The Life and Work of St. Paul (2 vols.). 

15 The Life and Epistles of St. Paul (2 vols.). 

16 In Speaker’s Commentary, N. T., Vol. III., 1881. 

17 Commentary on the N. T., Vol. IV. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) 

18 In Schaff's Pop. Com. on the N. T., Vol. IIL, 1881. Also: Schaff’s Apost. 
Church, Book IV., chap. 3. 

19 Pastoral Epistles, 1874. 

2 Greek N. T., with Notes. 

21 Com. zu d. HI. Schriften d. N. T. 

2 Der Erste Brief an Tim. (1882). 

28 Die Neuesten Untersuchungen iiber die Sog. Past. Briefe d. N. T’s. (German 
Transl.). 

% L’Eglise Chrétienne. 
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uine Pauline Epistles, or notes, and thus they break the force of their 
opposition.! 

It is not proposed in this essay to remove these difficulties, nor 
even to examine the external or purely historical evidences in favor 
of the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. To do so would require 
more time and space than we have at our command. A brief ex- 
amination of their doctrinal contents, of the Constitution of the 
Apostolic Church as presupposed by them, of the allusion to heresy, 
and of the linguistic peculiarities found in them, is all that is 
attempted. 

I. Let us, then, first, briefly examine THE DOCTRINAL CONTENTS OF 
THE PasTORAL EPIsTLEs, and see how far, or rather, how near, they 
correspond with the teachings of St. Paul, as found in his acknowl- 
edged Epistles. 


Historicat NOTICES. 


A careful and unbiased student of the Pastoral Epistles can 
scarcely fail to notice that they bear the impress of St. Paul’s mind. 
Not only does his name stand at the beginning of the three Epis- 
tles (IlatAos ’ArdcroXos “Incot Xptorod), but repeated references are 
found in the context to the Gospel committed to his trust (1 Tim. 
ii, 11; ii. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 8; iv. 17; Tit: i. 3; cf. Rom. i. 163 xvi. 
25); to facts in his life, such as having persecuted the Church (1 
Tim. i. 13) ; to his conversion (1 Tim. i. 13-16) ; to his persecu- 
tions and afflictions at Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra (2 Tim. iii. 11) ; 
to his acquaintance with Timothy’s family (2 Tim. i. 5) ; to his many 
fellow-laborers (Demas, 2 Tim. iv. 10; cf. Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 
Tychicus, 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. ili. 12; cf. Acts xx. 4; Ephes. vi. 21; 
Col. iv. 7; Luke, 2 Tim. iv. 11; cf. Acts xvi. 10; xx. 5; xxi. 18; 
Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; Mark, 2 Tim. iv. 11; cf. Col. iv. 10; 
Philem. 13; Aguila and Priscilla, 2 Tim. iv. 19; cf. Acts xviii. 2; 
Rom. xvi. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Erastus, 2 Tim. iv. 20; cf. Acts xix. 
22; Rom. xvi. 23; Zrophimus, 2 Tim. iv. 20; cf. Acts xx. 43 xxi. 
29; Apollos, Tit. iii. 13; cf. Acts xviii. 24; xix. 1; 1 Cor. i. 12; iii. 
6-12; xvi. 12) ; to the Churches he founded in Ephesus (2 Tim. i. 
17; iv. 12), in Thessalonica (2 Tim. iv. 10), in Galatia (2 Tim. iv. 
10), in Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20), in Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13); and to 
his imprisonment and defence at Rome (2 Tim. iv. 6-8, 16, 17). 

Upon this historical background the doctrinal system of the Pasto- 





1 Schaff’s H. of C. C., Vol. I. p. 808. 
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ral Epistles rises to view. True, it does not appear as complete as 
in the more elaborate Epistles of the great Apostle ; yet a close exam- 
ination of it will reveal the Pauline method and mind. The starting 
point is 


THE FALLEN AND DEPRAVED CONDITION OF MAN. 


All men are sinners, and, therefore, stand in need of salvation 
through the mercy of God our Saviour (1 Tim. ii. 4). They are 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving diverse lusts and pleasures, liv- 
ing in malice and envy, hateful and hating one another (aAavepevot, 
dvontot, deBeis, ervOvpiae Kot Bdovai motxirat, KoopiKxal érvpiat, év 
kaxia Kat POdvy diayovres, orvyntoi, pucodvtes GAAHAovs, Tit. ii. 12 ; 
iii. 2, 3). Nor is this all: they are unto every good work reprobate 
(xpos wav épyov ayaSov ddcxtor), and therefore exposed to destruc- 
tion and perdition (GA¢cOpos Kai drwdeia, Tit. i. 16; 1 Tim. vi. 9; cf. 
2 Thess. i. 9; ii. 3; Rom. ix. 22). In this sad condition not only 
the Gentiles are found, but the Jews as well (xal jeis, etc., Tit. iii. 
3), who profess to know God, but in their works deny him (Tit. i. 
16; cf. Rom. ii. 17, 24), and who, notwithstanding their zeal for the 
law (1 Tim. i. 7; cf. Rom. x. 2), are abominable and disobedient 
(B8eAvKroi Kai azeeis, Tit. i. 16). Does not this brief delineation 
of man’s sinful state forcibly remind us of the awful picture drawn by 
the same hand in the first and second chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans? Is not a similarity of thought and expression perceptible? 


Or Gop’s PurPOSE TO SAVE MAN. 


But just as sin and death are universal (1 Tim. i. 16; cf. Rom. v. 
12; 1 Cor. xv. 21; Ephes. iv. 18), so, too, are salvation from sin 
(owrnpia) and eternal life ({wy atwyios), which God has provided for 
man; wherefore He is called Saviour (Swryp, 1 Tim. i. 1; ii. 33 iv. 
10; Tit. ii. 10; iii. 4),—-a name which, as applied to God the 
Father, is not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul ;' but as applied 
to Jesus Christ, it is found in Acts xiii. 22; Ephes. v. 23; Phil. iii. 
20; 2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. i. 4; ii. 13; iii. 6. According to His own 





1The name Swrfp, as applied to God the Father, is found, besides the pas- 
sages referred to, in but two other places in the New Testament, viz., in Luke i. 
47, and in Jud. 5, 25. In the Septuagint it is found in Psalm xxiv. 5, and in 
Isaiah xii. 2; xiv. 15. It is obvious that this name is applied to the Father in view 
of what he has done, through Christ, for the salvation of mankind. (See 2 Cor. 
v. 19.) 
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purpose and grace (xar’ idiay wpdbecw xai xdpv, 2 Tim. i. 9; cf. 
Rom. viii. 28-30; Ephes. i. 11 ; xara 76 avrovd éAcos, Tit. iii. 5), and 
before the world began (apo xpdvwv aiwviwy, 2 Tim. i. 9), God willed 
that all men should be saved (wdvras dvOpwmovs OéAae cwFqvat, 1 Tim. 
i. 15; ii. 43 % xdpts ToD Oeod 4H owryptos Tacw avOpwross, Tit. ii. 11 ; 
és eori cwrnp tavrwv dvOporwv, 1 Tim. iv. 10),—a purpose that will 
be realized only in the elect (€xAexro/, 2 Tim. ii. 10, Tit. i. 1), or in 
those called with a holy calling, z.e.,in true believers (2 Tim. i. 9 ; iii. 
8). This gracious purpose, originally kept secret (a puoryptov daroKe- 
Kpuppéevoy, OF cearynuevov, Rom. xvi. 25; Ephes. iii. g ; Col. i. 26), 
was made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour, Jesus Christ (¢a- 
vepweicay Sia THs émipaveias TOD owrHpos, etc., 2 Tim. i. 10 ; Tit. ii. 11 ; 
iii. 4), who came into the world (jAGer eis tov kéopov, 1 Tim. i. 15) to 
save sinners, wherefore He is called our Saviour (Swryp, 2 Tim. i. 10; 
Tit. i. 4; iii. 6). That He is God, is evident from the expressions : 
WAGE cis Tov Koopov, and @eos! édavepwOy év capxi (1 Tim. iii. 16) ; 
and that He is at the same time J/am, is equally evident from the 
expression : dv@pwzos "Incots Xptords (1 Tim. ii. 5 ; cf. Rom. v. 15 ; 
1 Cor. v. 15; Phil. ii. 7). As the only Mediator between God and 
man (els pecirys Geo cai dvOpwrwv, 1 Tim. ii. 5 ; cf. Gal. iii. 19, 20), 
sprung from the seed of David (2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. Rom. i. 3), He 
procured our salvation by giving Himself for us (és éwxev éavrov trep 
Hpov, Tit. ii. 14; cf. Rom. viii. 23, Gal. ii. 20; Ephes. v. 2, 25) ; and, 
_ therefore, He, as the Xpiords éoravpwpevos, forms the Adyos of all 
Gospel-preaching (1 Cor. i. 17, 18, 23). And since death is the pen- 
alty of man’s sin, the object of Christ’s death can have been no other 
than, by voluntarily taking upon Himself man’s guilt and by volunta- 
rily suffering the penalty in his stead, to abolish death, and to bring 
life and immortality to light (xatapyjoavros tov Odvarov, pwricaytos 
Lwiv ai dpOapoiav, 2 Tim. i. 10). The believer has already on earth 
laid hold on eternal life (1 Tim. vi. 12, 19; Tit. ii. 12); but he will 
inherit it as the perfect fulfilment of the owrypia in God’s heavenly 
kingdom. Hence, here he is an heir according to the hope of eter- 





1 Even if in this passage the reading ds, instead of @eds, be adopted, as is done 
by Tischendorf, Tregelles. Westcott and Hort, and by the Revisers of the Author- 
ized Version, the deep, dogmatic significance of the passage remains unimpaired. 
Nor does the proof for the Incarnation of Christ depend upon this passage. The 
passage in John i. 14 is quite as strong a proof as this one; and the declarations 
in Col. i. 19, and ii. 9, imply that the whole nature and attributes of God are in 
the person of Jesus.Christ, and that really, essentially, or substantially, and per- 
sonally, so that the same person who is man is God also, but in human form. 
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nal life (kAypovdpos Kar’ éArida wis aiwviov, Tit. iii. 7), an expres- 
sion based upon the Pauline view of adoption. The final taking 
possession of eternal life, which will take place in that day (év éxeivy 
qeepa, 2 Tim. i. 22, 18; iv. 8; cf. 3 Thess. i. 10), that is, at the 
appearing of Christ (éripaveu, Tit. ii. 13; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 
1), —the Judge of the living and the dead (2 Tim. iv. 1; cf. 1 Thess. 
iv. 16, 17; 1 Cor. xv. 513 Acts viii. 4),—will be connected with 
eternal glory (2 Tim. ii. 10) and with a share in His reign (ovpPacr- 
Aevoouev, 2 Tim. ii. 12; cf. Rom. v. 17). 


OF JUSTIFICATION. 


Now, in so far as Christ has freed us from the guilt of sin and the 
fear of death, he has paid a ransom for us (dvriAvrpov, 1 Tim. ii. 6: 
Avrpodv), — an expression that reminds us forcibly of Paul’s concep- 
tion of the droAvrpwors (Ephes. i. 7; Col. i. 14). In virtue of this 
ransom having been paid for us, we may be justified by God’s grace 
(Sxorotocba, Tit. iii. 7) ; so that here, too, we meet with the Pauline 
doctrine of d&xafwors in the forensic meaning of the term (Rom. iv. 
25; v. 18; ii. 13; ili, 20, 24, 26; Gal. ii. 16, 17; iii. 8, 11,24; 
v. 4). But the condition upon which we may obtain dixasoovvn and 
cwrypia, is not the merit of our good works (ov xara ra épya, 2 Tim. 
ig; odx e& épywv trav ev Sixatooivy dy erorjoapev pets, Tit. iii. 5), 
but faith only (1 Tim. i. 14, 16, 19; ii. 15; iii. 13; iv. 10; cf. Rom. 
v. 1; iv. 5, 13, 16; Ephes. ii. 5, 8, 9); wherefore Christianity 
appears in the light of a Divine Dispensation (unto Salvation) which 
is in faith (oixovoyia! Oeod év wiora, 1 Tim.i. 4). The reason why 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone, and not by works, does 
not occupy as prominent a place in these Epistles as in those to the 
Romans and Galatians, may be found in the fact, that those to whom 
they were addressed were not so “zealous of the law,” as to require 
the Apostle’s warning and corrective voice. But here, also, notwith- 
standing that warning voice is raised against other errors and abuses, 
the central position of faith in the system of Christian doctrines is 
maintained with all the strength of a profound conviction. 


Or REGENERATION. 


Justification and Regeneration, though taking place at one and the 
same time, are nevertheless logically separate and distinct. This 





1 Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and the Revisers of the Author- 
ized Version adopt the reading oixovoula in preference to oixodoula of the Textus 
Receptus. For a statement of their reasons, vid. their resp. editions of the Greek 
New Test. in loco. 
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logical distinction is apparent not only in the other Pauline Epistles, 
but in the ones under consideration as well. Being justified by God’s 
grace (Tit. iii. 7), we are saved by the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us (8a Aouvrpod wadry- 
yeverias Kai dvaxawwdcews Tvevparos “Ayiov, Tit. iii. 5,6). The words 
Aovrpod madtyyevesias have by many commentators been interpreted 
in an arbitrary manner, in that they maintained that Aourpdv, being a 
figurative expression for baptism, is regeneration itself, or at least the 
direct cause of it. That this is a forced, and, hence, a wrong inter- 
pretation, is evident from the fact, that in the Apostolic Church 
persons were baptized affer they had made a profession of faith 
(Mark xvi. 16; Acts ii. 41), and after they had received the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, that is, a/ver they had been regenerated (Acts ix. 
17, 18; x. 44-48). And that baptism, in itself, is not regeneration, 
nor the direct cause of it, is further evident from the fact, that Simon, 
of Samaria, believed the preaching of Philip and wes daptized; but 
neither was his faith saving faith, nor did his baptism produce the 
regeneration of his soul, for he was still “in the gall of bitterness, and 
in the bond of iniquity” (Acts viii. 9-24). The whole expression : 
da Aovrpod wadryyeverias Kai dvaxatvocews Lvevparos “Ayiov (Aourpoy 
being derived from the verb Aovey = 40 wash, to cleanse, metaph., 
to render pure, namely from sin, z.¢., to deliver from its consequences, 
Rev. i. 5),—the genitive in both expressions being that of the 
efficient cause, — may, therefore, be interpreted thus: As by means 
of the bath the body is cleansed from impurities, so the soul, through 
the Aovrpoy of regeneration, effected by the Holy Spirit, is saved and 
cleansed from sin and guilt. The Aovrpdy radtyyevecias, — being the 
means of regeneration, — denotes the decisive act, the great starting- 
point in the history of the sinner’s inner and outer new life, while 
the dvaxaivwors Ivevparos “Ayiov indicates the further progress and 
development of that new life.’ Iadtyyeveoia is always accompanied 
by an outpouring, upon the soul, of the Holy Spirit (Tit. iii. 5, 6), — 
a view that is apparent in all the undisputed Epistles of St. Paul. 
True, the word zadtyyeveoia is found in no other Epistle ;? yet the 
great fact, namely, the introduction into the soul of a new life-giving 
principle, is mentioned by him in other terms, such as {woroeiy 
(Rom. iv. 17; viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. iii. 6), and éyeipew 





1 Vid. Cremer’s Bibl.-Theol. Lexicon of New Testament Greek (Engl. Transl.) : 
articles Aovw and Aourpdéy. Also, Van Oosterzee’s Com’t’ry to the Past. Epistles 
(in Lange’s Bible-Work, Engl. Transl.), chap. iii. 1-11. - 

2 It is found but once more in the New Testament, and that in Matt. xix. 28. 
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(Ephes. ii. 5, 6; cf. Rom. iv. 6-10), xawwy xricts (2 Cor. v. 17), 
dvaxaivwots Tov vods (Rom. xii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 16; Col. iii. 10). Having 
been regenerated by the power of the Holy Spirit, we thus become 
righteous (8ixatos, 1 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 8; cf. Ephes. v. 9), and the 
power and grace of God (2 Tim. i. 8; Tit. ii. 11), as revealed in the 
inspired Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 16), lead us to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly (codpovws Kai dtxaiws cat edoeBas, Tit. ii. 12), as 
it becomes the saints (1 Tim. v. 10). 


Or Goop Works. 


It has been urged as an objection against their genuineness, that 
the Pastoral Epistles lay more stress upon good works than the other 
writings of St. Paul’s. But its validity cannot be sustained by a com- 
parison of the teachings of the two classes of Epistles on this subject. 
The godly (etceBys) life of the regenerated person, according to the 
Pastoral Epistles, manifests itself in good works (1 Tim. vi. 11, 12, 
18; 2 Tim. ii. 21; Tit. i. 16; iii. 14). These the Apostle Paul calls 
elsewhere the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22 ; Ephes. v. 9), the fruits 
of righteousness (Phil. i. 11), the fruits unto holiness (Rom. v. 22), 
—the result of faith that zorketh by love (Gal. v. 6). True, while 
he attaches nowhere a saving merit to them, he everywhere insists 
upon their performance as an evidence of a godly life, especially in 
our Epistles, because of false teachers, whose lives were anything but 
holy (1 Tim. iv. 2; vi. 4,5; 2 Tim. ii. 16; iii. 2, 5; Tit. i. 11, 16). 

Aside from this, there is nothing in the Pastoral Epistles, that is at 
all strange to the well-known doctrinal conceptions of St. Paul. The 
requirement, that Christians should be prepared for every good work 
(xpos wav épyov dyaSov Hroiacpévov, 2 Tim. ii. 21 ; iii. 17; Tit. iii. 1 ; 
cf. 2 Cor. ix. 8); yea, be zealous of good works ({yAwrys Kaddy 
épywv, Tit. ii. 14), and that the preacher be a pattern of good works 
(rvrov xadav épywy, Tit. ii. 7), is in entire conformity with the Apos- 
tle’s teachings in his other Epistles. And when it is said, that godli- 
ness with contentment is great gain (opiopods péyas, 1 Tim. vi. 6), 
it is by no means intended thereby to deviate from the doctrine of 
owrnpia éx xdptros ; for the gain is a promise of a /uéure reward as 
well as of a present one (1 Tim. iv. 8). 

So, too, there is no contradiction between what is said of woman 
in 1 Tim. ii. 15 and in 1 Cor. vii. If the former passage declares 
that she shall obtain owrnpia by fulfilling her specific calling (8a rijs 
texvoyovias), it also specifies immediately thereafter the other indis- 
pensable condition of this owfecPa, namely, a continuance in faith, 
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and charity, and holiness, with sobriety ;—a requirement that is in 
perfect harmony with the teachings of 1 Cor. vii. 

On the other hand, it may at first sight appear somewhat strange in 
the Apostle Paul to declare here, that the rich, by being rich in good 
works, are treasuring up for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come (dwoOnoavpifovres Eavrois xadov Oewedov, 1 Tim. vi. 18, 
19); and that those who have discharged the duties of a deacon 
well, acquire for themselves a good degree (BaOpodv éavrois xadov 
meptrovodvrat, 1 Tim. iii. 13).1 And yet, rightly interpreted, these 
passages are no more opposed to the Pauline doctrine of cwrnpia éx 
xdptros, than Rom. ii. 6-8; 1 Cor. iii. 8; 2 Cor. v. 10; or than to 
Christ’s saying in Luke xvi. 9-16, and in Matt. vi. 24. . 


THe GospeL—A DOctTRINE. 


A striking and much-discussed point in the Pastoral Epistles is, 
that in them the Gospel, or Christianity, is spoken of as a Doctrine, 
which is of God (dédacxadria 4 Tod cwrhpos ypav Geod, 1 Tim. iv. 6 ; vi. 
1-3; Tit. ii. 10), and is preached by his servants (1 Tim. iv. 13-16 ; 
v.17; 2 Tim. ii. 2; iii. 10), who for that reason are called xyjpuxes 
(1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11; iv. 17), and pdprupes and dddoxadroe 
(2 Tim. i. 11; iv. 2), and edayyedorai (2 Tim. iv. 5). As opposed 
to the morbid (1 Tim. vi. 4) and irrational (1 Tim. i. 6, 7; iv. 1; 
2 Tim. iii. 8, 9; Tit. i. 10-14), heterodoxy (€repoddacxadrcivy, 1 Tim. 

"i. 33 iv. 3), the Gospel of Christ is the sound doctrine (4 tytarvovon 
ddacxodrAia, 1 Tim. i. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 3; Tit. i. 9; ii. 1), the godly 
doctrine (etocBea ddacxadria, 1 Tim. vi. 3), the form of sound words 
(irorvrwots tyuvovrwy AdJywv, 2 Tim. i. 13), sound speech (Avyos 
tyujs, Tit. ii. 8),— expressions which, in their metaphorical sense, 
are nowhere else found in the New Testament. The content of this 
Doctrine is the Word of God (6 Adyos atrod = Geod, Tit. i. 3; ii. 5 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 9), sometimes called simply the word of truth, or the truth 
(& Adyos THs dynBeias, 2 Tim. ii. 15 ; iv. 2; iii. 8; iv. 4; Tit. i. 14). 
Now, if the Gospel be conceived as a Doctrine, it is clear, that its 
acceptance implies that it is to be learned (2 Tim. iii. 14), and that 
it thus becomes the knowledge of the truth (ériyvwows dAnOeias, 1 
Tim. ii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 25 ; iii. 7; Tit. i. r), or the knowledge of God 





1 This is not the place to give an extended exegesis of these passages. The 
reader is referred, among other commentators, to Alford’s Greek N. T. with Notes; 
Van Oosterzee, in Lange’s Bible-Work, Huther, in Meyer’s Com’t’y; Schaff’s and 
Speaker’s Com’t’ries, #7 Joco. 
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(eidévar Ocdv, Tit. i. 16; 2 Tim. iii. 15). But this knowledge must 
always be accompanied by faith; for IIéorss and the knowledge of 
the "AA7#Gea are inseparable (1 Tim. ii. 7; iv. 6-8). And faith in 
turn must rest upon a pure conscience (xafapa ovveidjoa, 1 Tim. iii. 
9; 2 Tim. i. 3; 1 Tim. i. 5,19). But where the conscience is pure, 
the faith is also sound (Tit. i. 15 ; ii. 2) ; and where the conscience 
is seared by sin and hypocrisy, there faith becomes shipwrecked 
(1 Tim. i. 19), or degenerates into vain jangling (uaraAoyiav, 1 Tim. 
i. 6; iv. 7; Tit. i. 10). Thus Christian knowledge and Christian 
faith and purity of heart are so closely related, that, where the latter 
is soiled by sin, there the other two must necessarily also suffer injury 
(1 Tim. vi. 10). Therefore, the Pastoral Epistles clearly teach, what 
St. Paul has set forth in his other Epistles, namely, that a holy life 
is as necessary as sound doctrine, and vice versa; that is, the heart 
must be right as well as the head. 

Now, if the question be asked: Why did the Apostle Paul, in these 
Epistles, set forth the Gospel of Christ in the form of a sound and 
godly Doctrine? it may be replied, that the errors, both in doctrine 
and practice, that had crept into the churches, of which Timothy 
and Titus had the charge, no doubt led him to do so. He knew 
that these errors originated with men corrupt in mind and heart, 
destitute of the truth (dvOpazrot SiepOappevor Tov vodvy Kal drerrepnpévoe 
ths dAnOeas, 1 Tim. vi. 5 ; 2 Tim. iii. 8), given to all kinds of excesses 
(1 Tim. iv. 1-3; 2 Tim. iii. 2-4; Tit. i. 11, 16), and hence, lacking 
godliness (do¢Beu, 2 Tim. ii. 16). ‘Toward such deceivers he could 
pursue but one course, namely, by pointing out the inseparable union 
of sound doctrine and sound morals, to insist on the acceptance of 
the one and the practice of the other, and thus to put a stop to their 
mischievous agitation. 

While we fully admit, in the Pastoral Epistles, a perceptible devia- 
tion from the method adopted by St. Paul in the composition of his 
other Epistles, we feel at the same time constrained to maintain, that 
a careful examination of the two classes of Epistles will show that 
both have sprung from the same mind, and that this deviation is due 
rather to the circumstances that led to their composition, than to a 
change in the Apostle’s sentiments or convictions. 


Il. We come now to consider, briefly, in the second place, THE 
DocrrRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND HER CONSTITUTION, as 
developed in the Pastoral Epistles. 

It has been urged as an objection against their genuineness, that they 
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presuppose the Constitution of the Apostolic Church to have been 
in a far more complete state of development than there is any reason 
for assuming it to have in reality been, and that they lay greater stress 
upon a rigid administration of Church-discipline, than the other 
Pauline Epistles. Now, even if we admit the validity of this objec- 
tion, which we do not, it must be remembered, that these Epistles 
were addressed to comparatively young ministers, who, though being 
overseers (érioxorot), or pastors, had as yet little experience in 
organizing churches and administering Church-discipline. Hence 
they stood in need of spiritual instruction as to the mode of proced- 
ure. And who was better qualified to give such instruction than the 
great Apostle who had founded and organized so many churches? 
Again, it is now generally admitted, that these Epistles were written 
toward the close of his life. May it not, therefore, be reasonably 
inferred, that the Constitution of the Apostolic Church had at that 
time passed far beyond the first stage in its development? True, it 
may not have existed in an elaborated or complete form ; but what- 
ever its form may have been, it was, doubtless, based upon a verbal, 
but sufficiently definite agreement among the Apostolic College and 
the Mother-Church at Jerusalem, embodying the principles of church- 
government laid down by Christ Himself, as well as the results obtained 
from experience in organizing and governing individual churches. 
But though there may have been such an agreement, we are by no 


-means justified by the Acts or the Epistles of the Apostles in infer- 


ring, that it was rigid or inflexible in its nature and operation, or 
hierarchical in its tendency. On the contrary, the whole tenor of 
the Apostolic writings shows that much liberty was taken in intro- 
ducing such modifications as the times and circumstances might 
require. Thus, for example, the churches founded in pagan cities, 
departed without scruple from the Jewish customs and practices. 
They felt themselves under no obligation to adopt, for the sake of 
preserving the agreement or Constitution intact, the same form of 
Jewish worship in all its particulars as was observed by the Church 
at Jerusalem. But these minor differences, arising from the perfect 
law of liberty, did not prevent the existence of a substantial agree- 
ment both as to faith and practice. A proof for the existence of 
such an agreement may be found in the generous contributions 
made by the churches in Asia Minor and Greece to the suffer- 
ing churches in Palestine, and especially to the Mother-Church at 
Jerusalem. 

Thus, the Constitution of the Apostolic Church, — if, in the proper 
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sense of the word, it was a Constitution, — was neither e/asorate and 
inflexible in its form, granting to but few arbitrary power over the 
people of God ; nor ose and /atitudinarian in its application, allow- 
ing to each individual Church the fullest liberty of faith and practice 
in respect of the ceremonial law; but a spiritual bond, based upon 
a common faith and a holy life, as well as upon the principles laid 
down by Christ Himself, exercising no constraint but that of Chris- 
tian love and truth, and granting to each Church the right, consistent 
with the common faith, to manage its own affairs. We cannot but 
believe, that a full elaboration of the views here presented, and based, 
as we claim them to be, upon the Apostolic Writings, would weaken, 
if not destroy, the force of the objection against the genuineness of 
the Pastoral Epistles mentioned at the beginning of this part of this 
essay. 

After these preliminary remarks, let us examine these Epistles a 
little more closely for the purpose of ascertaining more fully what 
they teach concerning the Church and its Constitution. And, first, 
as to— 


Tue DOcTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 


The Church of the living God (4 éxxAnoia rod @eod Lavros .. . 
tov Xpicrod ‘Incod, 1 Tim. iii. 15; cf. Acts xx. 28; 1 Cor. i. 1) is 
founded by and upon God (OeuéAtos @eod, 2 Tim. ii. 19 ; cf. Ephes. 
ii. 20). She is also called the pillar and ground (foundation) of the 
truth (2 Tim. iii. 15), the house of God (olkos @eod, 1 Tim. iii. 15 ; 
cf. Hebr. iii. 6), in which He is Lord (8yozérys, 2 Tim. ii. 21), and 
the ministers are his stewards (oixovduoe @eod, Tit. i. 7; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 
1; ix. 17). She is composed of true Christians, though bad persons 
and hypocrites are sometimes found within her pale ; or, to use the 
Apostle’s figure, vessels of honor and vessels of dishonor (cxevy és 
Tiny Kal oxein dryiav, 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21; cf. 1 Cor. i. 293 v. 1, 23 
Matt. vii. 21). But whether one belongs to the one or the other of 
these classes, does not depend so much upon a “ Decretum absolutum 
Dei,” as upon one’s own volition and conduct (1 Tim. i. 12, 13; ii. 
4) ; for all are called with a holy calling (xadécavros cdyoe ayia, 2 
Tim. i. 9; cf. Matt. xii. 16) to be His own people (zepiovowos dads, 





1 For a full and learned discussion of this subject, vide Schaff’s History of the 
Apostolic Church; also, his History of the Chr. Church; also: Pressense’s Early 
Years of Christianity, and, Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church; also: 
Neander’s History of the Planting of the Chr. Church. 
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Tit. ii. 14; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9), or to be saints (xAyrot ayot, Rom. i. 7; 
1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor.i.1; Ephes. i. 1; Col. i. 2, 4, 12, 24), in order 
thereby to constitute the communion of saints, that is, the Christian 
Church. 

The Church spoken of in these Epistles is represented as being 
under the immediate guidance of the Apostles, who, through the will 
of God (da OeAjparos @eod, 1 Tim. i.1; 2 Tim.i.1; Ephes. i. 1; 
Col. i. 1; 2 Cor.i.1; 1 Cor.i.1; Rom. i. 1) are called, according 
to the promise of life which is in Christ Jesus (2 Tim. i. 1), to be 
witnesses of Christ (Acts i. 8) and of His resurrection (Acts iv. 33), 
as well as to preach the Gospel of God (Rom. i. 1), for the purpose 
of leading men to the true faith and the knowledge of the truth 
(Acts iii. 12-26; Tit. i.1; 2 Tim. i. 9-11; cf.1 Cor. v.9; Ephes. 
iv. 15). As their immediate co-laborers are mentioned Timothy and 
Titus, besides several others (1 Tim. i. 2, 18; 2 Tim.i. 2; ii. 1; 
Tit. iv. 5), who are sometimes called the servants and ministers of 
the Lord (80tAou Kai Sidxovoe xvpiov, 1 Tim. iii. 8, 12; 2 Tim. ii. 24 ;. 
cf. 1 Cor. iii. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 4, 11, 23; Ephes. vi. 21; Col. i. 7; iv. 
7; Phil. i.1; 1 Thess. iii. 2). Consecrated to their office by the: 
laying on of the hands of the Apostles and Presbytery (1 Tim. iv.. 


14; 2 Tim. i. 6; cf. Acts vi. 6; xiii. 3), they are to guide the: 


Churches under their pastoral care by word and deed, by sound doc- 
trine and good example (1 Tim. i. 3; 2 Tim. i. 13; Tit. i. 5; ii. 1). 


For this purpose they are furnished by the Apostle with special: 


instructions: — 1.) in relation to the appointment of Elders and 


Bishops (Tit. i. 5) ; 2.) in relation to the treatment of Elders, widows, . 


and young men (1 Tim. v. 1-22; Tit. ii. 2-17) ; 3.) in relation to 


family-government (1 Tim. ii. 9-15 ; v.14; Tit. ii. 3,4; cf. 1 Cor.. 


xi. 8, 9; xiv. 33-36; 2 Cor. xi. 3); 4.) in relation to the rich (1 


Tim. vi. 17, 18) ; 5.) in relation to servants or slaves (1 Tim. vi. 1 ;. 
Tit. ii. 9, 10; cf. Ephes. vi. 5-8; Col. iii. 22-25) ; 6.) in relation to: 


their preaching or teaching (1 Tim. i. 4, 18, 19; iv. 6-11; 2 Tim. i. 
13; iv. 1,2; Tit. ii. 1,15); and, 7.) in relation to their own per- 


sonal conduct (1 Tim. i. 18, 19; iv. 12-16; vi. 8-12; 2 Tim. ii. 3,. 


15, 16, 22; iii. 14; Tit. ii. 7). 
But it is their special duty to give attention to sound doctrine 


(1 Tim. iv. 13-16; 2 Tim. iv. 2, 3; Tit. ii. 7). They are to preach. 
the Word in season and out of season (2 Tim. iv. 2), and in the same- 
spirit in which they received it (2 Tim. iii. 10, 11). Then they are- 


to select faithful men, and, having instructed them in the doctrine 


pp re ee 


of Christianity, ordain them Elders, to the end that they may be thus: 
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prepared to teach others also’ (2 Tim. ii. 2; Tit. i. 5), and thus 
propagate the Gospel from one generation to another. The Apostle 
regards aptitude to teach, that is, to preach, as a special and impor- 
tant qualification of an Elder (d8axrexdv, 1 Tim. 3), on which account 
such an one is worthy of double honor (1 Tim. v.17). We are not, 
however, warranted to infer from this, as De Wette and Baur have 
done, that the Apostle made here a sharp distinction between zpeo- 
Btrepo mpoeorares and mrpeoBurepo xomidvres év Adyw Kal didacKadréa. 
He was merely solicitous that, in view of the fact that heretical 
teachers had crept into, and would continue to creep into, the 
Churches, and that the duties of the Presbyters were becoming 
more numerous and onerous, the Pastors of the individual Churches 
should be mighty in word and deed, and so be able to instruct new 
converts, confirm them in their faith, comfort the sorrowful, and 
refute the heretical teachers. So, too, the detailed instructions as to 
.the selection of proper persons for the various offices in the indi- 
‘vidual Churches owe their origin, no doubt, to the Apostle’s anticipa- 
tion, that sooner or later his personal superintendence over them 
would cease, and that they would thus be left to depend upon their 
own resources for their further growth and development. 


Or THE OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Apart from the Apostolic office, which was sui generis, the Pastoral 
Epistles mention four classes of officers in the Church, namely: 1. 
Elders or Bishops (xpecBirepo, éxioxoro,’ 1 Tim. iii. 1-6 ; v. 1, 175; 





1 Here we have an indication of the necessity of giving a theological training 
to those who are called to preach the Gospel. The Apostle, knowing that, sooner 
or later, teachers of false doctrines would creep into the Church (1 Tim. iv. 1-6), 
felt the importance and the necessity of such a measure. Hence he earnestly 
exhorts Timothy and Titus to constantly study the Scriptures (2 Tim. ii. 15; iii. 
14-17), sc that they might become (1) approved unto God, and (2) able work 
men that need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 

2 There have been long and repeated controversies respecting the official mean- 
ing of rpecBurepos and éricxoros, as found in the Apostolic Writings of the New 
Testament. Without wishing to reopen the controversy on this subject, we take 
the liberty to state some of the points which we regard as definitely settled : — 

1. There is no authority in the New Testament for assuming that there is a 
difference, as to orders, between a xpeoBubrepos and an éxloxowos. 2. There is no 
authority in the New Testament for assuming that there was, in the Apostolic 
Church, a generic difference, even as to the office, between a mpeoBirepos and an 
éxioxonos. 3. There is no indication in the New Testament that the rpeaBirepor 
and éxicxowo: of the Apostolic Church displayed a hierarchical tendency, or that 
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Tit. i. 5-7); 2.) Evangelists (eiayyeéoral, 2 Tim. iv. 5 ; cf. Acts xxi. 
8; Ephes. iv. 11) ; 3.) Deacons (Saxovor, 1 Tim. iii. 8, 12 ; iv. 6); 4.) 
Church Widows (xynpa, 1 Tim. v. 3-16), or Elderly Women (xpecBv- 
répat or mpecBurides, 1 Tim. v. 2; Tit. ii. 3). 


Or ELDERS OR BISHOPS. 


Elders or Bishops, as well as Evangelists and Deacons, appear to 
have been constituted in the same manner. The ceremony of conse- 
crating and inducting them into their respective offices consisted in 
fasting and prayer, and the imposition of hands either by the Apostles 
alone (2 Tim. i. 6; Acts vi. 6; xiv. 23), or by the Apostles amd the 
Presbytery (1 Tim. iv. 14; 1 Pet. v. 1-5; the Apostles were also 
counted among the Elders, 1 Pet. v. 1), or by some invested by the 
Apostles with the authority to do so (Tit. i. 5). 

The character and qualifications for their sacred office required of 
the Elders or Bishops, are more clearly indicated than their duties. 
They must be blameless; the husband of one wife (judas yvvatxds 
dvdpa.) ; vigilant ; sober ; peaceable ; given to hospitality ; not greedy 
of filthy lucre (aicxpoxepdy) ; not covetous (dpiAdpyvpov) ; not given 
to wine (4% wdpowoy) ; must rule their own households well; having 
well-reported children ; be no novices (vedpvroe) ; must have a good 
report of them which are without ; and be apt to teach (ddaxrexo/) ; 
so that they may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to 
convince the gainsayers.’ 





any one among them assumed precedence before others.. 4. The New Testa- 
ment clearly indicates that rpeoBirepos and éxicxowos were employed, in the 
Apostolic Church, as synonymous terms, both describing the same order, if not the 
same office (Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii; Tit. i. 5-7; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. ii. 25; v. 1-5), 
the one having reference to the age required for, and the zonor connected with, 
the office, and the other to its duties. 5. Nor can it be proved from the New 
Testament, that the Apostles appointed successors in the Apostolic office, having 
the same authority and distinction as themselves. That office was sud generis, 
and was not to be perpetuated; aor could it be perpetuated, since one of the re- 
quirements of the Apostolic office was, that its incumbent must have seen and 
heard our Lord in person (Acts i. 21-26). Hence, for persons of any Church to 
claim that they are co-ordinate in rank and authority with the Apostles, is anti- 
scriptural. 

1 The peculiarity of the enumeration here given of the qualifications required 
of an Elder or Bishop has been urged by some critics as an objection against the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. That a candidate for such an office in the 
Church should possess such a character and such qualifications as are here speci- 
fied, is so self-evident, it is urged, as to need no such specifications. But when 
the fact is taken into consideration, that improprieties, and even immoralities, had 
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Their duties appear to have been twofold: — 1.) The celebration 
and conduct of Divine worship, consisting in public and private 
prayers (Acts vi. 4), the ministry of the Word (Acts vi. 4), ze., 
preaching the Gospel and refuting gainsayers (Tit. i. 9) ; thus feed- 
ing and instructing the Church (Acts xx. 28) ; perfecting the saints, 
edifying the body (Church) of Christ, and improving the work of 
the ministry (Ephes. iv. 11, 12) ; in the administration of the Sacra- 
ments (Matt. xxviii. 29; Acts ii. 41, 42; 1 Cor. i. 14; xi. 23), and 
the visitation of the sick (Jam. v.14). 2.) Church-government, or the 
administration of discipline, that is, the discharge of Episcopal func- 





crept into the Apostolic Church (1 Cor. v. 1, 2; vi. 1-8; viii. 12; 2 Cor. ii. 7-133 xi. 
13; xii. 20; Gal. iii. 1-3; v.17; Tit. i. 10-16), to say nothing of what was prophe- 
sied would happen in this respect (1 Tim. vi. 1-3; 2 Tim. iii. 1-9), it is entirely 
in conformity with St. Paul’s wisdom and forethought that he should instruct his 
sons in the Gospel, young and comparatively inexperienced as they were, that in 
the selection of men for the office of Elders or Bishops particular regard should 
be had as well to their moral standing in the churches and communities in which 
they were to labor, as to their zealous adherence to and thorough knowledge of the 
Gospel doctrines. Soundness in morals was then, as is now, as necessary to a suc- 
cessful spread of the Gospel as soundness in doctrine. With respect to the exact 
meaning of the words muds yuvainds &vdpa, opinions vary. But the grammatical 
sense, whatever else may be supposed to be implied in the expression, is certainly 
the correct one; namely, that a mpeoBurepos or érloxonos, should be married, and be 
married to no more than ome wife at the same time. The injunction is, therefore, 
directed: (1.) Against those who forbid marriage to the ordained clergy (1 Tim. 
iv. 3); and (2.) Against polygamy, and, no doubt, against concubinage. Both of 
these practices prevailed still, to some extent at least, during the Apostle’s life- 
time (see Josephus, Antiquities, xvii. 1. 13. 1; xviii. 1. 5. 1; Apostal. Const. viii. 32; 
Kitto’s Bibl. Cyclopzedia, Art. Marriage; Smith’s Dict. of Chr. Antiq., Art. Con- 
cubinage; Lex. Jul. et Pap. Pop.; cf. Just. Mart. Dialog. c. Tryph.); and might 
easily have been adopted by some Gentile Christians, especially in Crete, whose 
inhabitants seem to have been worse than people eisewhere (Tit. i. 12). That 
the expression is intended to forbid a second marriage in a presbyter or bishop 
after the death of the first wife seems an arbitrary inference. The simple require- 
ment is, that at the time of his appointment he must be the husband of one wife, 
though, as far as any indication to the contrary is concerned, she may be his 
second wife after the death of the first. Neither Christ nor St. Paul forbid a 
second marriage in the ordinary sense. (See Matt. 22, 23-33; John iv. 16-20; 
Rom. v. 1-8; 1 Cor. vii. 7-39.) The legitimate inference from these passages 
seems to be, that the moral and J/egal status of the surviving party is the same 
it was before the first marriage, and hence he or she is at liberty to contract a 
new marriage. And since marriage is a divine, and, hence, a holy institution, the 
remark that abstinence from a second marriage indicates a purer or holier life and 
greater devotedness to the work of God, than it otherwise would be, is as inappli- 
cable to a second as to a first marriage. 
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tions, for they were placed by the Holy Ghost among, not over, the 
flock as overseers (apooéyere.. . ravti To rowmviw; ev @ TO mvedpa TO 
dyov ero émurxérovs, Acts xx. 28 ; 1 Pet. v. 1-5; Tit. i. 5-7). 


EVANGELISTS. 


Tn connection with Elders, or Bishops, the Pastoral Epistles men- 
tion also Evangelists (etayyeduorai, 2 Tim. iv. 5; cf. Acts xxi. 8; 
Ephes. iv. 11), who were either co-laborers with the Apostles, or, in 
a more general sense, teachers of Christianity. Though some of 
them were, no doubt, ordained Elders, —for the Apostle Paul exhorts 
Timothy, who was an Elder, “to do the work of an Zvangelist,” — 
they were not stationary, that is, were not permanent pastors of indi- 
vidual Churches, but, under the direction of the Apostles, went from 
place to place to preach the Gospel, either by narrating the Gospel- 
history where it was still unknown, —thus preparing the way for the 
direct labors of the Apostles, — or, where Churches had been organ- 
ized, by explaining more fully the doctrines of Christianity, until Pas- 
tors and Elders could be appointed from among themselves, thus 
also supplementing and continuing the labor of the Apostles. They 
were ifinerant preachers in the truest sense of the word. The term 
“ Evangelist” was applied to the authors of the Four Gospels at a 
much later period, and appears to signify the Historians of the Gos- 
pel rather than its Preachers. 


DEACONS. 

The Pastoral Epistles recognize the existence of the office of Dea- 
cons, but say nothing respecting its origin. The same may be said 
of the Epistle to the Philippians (i. 1). That it was instituted, under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, by the Apostles, with the consent 
of the Mother-Church at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1-6), and afterward 
introduced into the churches founded by the Apostles and their co- 
laborers, is, with some exceptions, generally assumed, and probably 
true. That it was subordinate to that of Elders or Bishops, and 
constituted the lowest official grade, may be inferred from Acts vi. 
1-6; Phil. i. 1; and 1 Tim. iii. 13; and that the post-Apostolic 





1 There can be no reasonable doubt that the word Deacon appears to have 
assumed its distinctive ecclesiastical meaning at the appointment of the “Seven” 
to superintend the distribution of the alms to the Hellenist widows (éy r7 d:axo- 
via rH KaOnuepivy,.Acts vi. 1-6), where the d:axovia trav tpawe(av became distinct 
from the B:axovla rod Adyou. (See Art. Deacon in Smith & Cheetham’s Dict. of 
Chr. Antiq.). 
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Church in general considered the order of Deacons to have origi- 
nated in the institution of “The Seven,” is abundantly testified to by 
early Christian writers.’ 

In reference to the duties of the deacons, we have no definite 
information in the Apostolic Writings, unless the duties prescribed for 
“ The Seven” (Acts vi. 1-6) be regarded as such. So much may, 
however, be inferred, that they were primarily appointed for the pur- 
pose of “serving tables” at the agape, and distributing alms to the 
widows (Acts ii. 46; vi. 1-6) ; which duties were, no doubt, gradu- 
ally enlarged to the dispensing of the charities of the Church in 
general ; to the management, under the Apostles and Elders, of its 
temporal affairs ; the seeking out and visiting the sick and afflicted ; 
and practising hospitality, especially to persecuted Christians. In 
short, their duties appear to have been comprehended in the daxovia 
tav tpareOv, as distinguished from the diaxovia rod Adyov. Still, 
though ddaxrexds was a qualification not specifically required of 
them, they doubtless taught often in private, or were readers of the 
Scriptures (Old Testament and Apostolic Epistles) in public assem- 
blies, and occasionally exhorted and preached; for from among 
them Evangelists appear to have been chosen (Acts vi. 9, 10; vii. 
1-53 viii. 5-8, 20-24; xxi. 8).?. The possession, on their part, of 
special yapiopara wvevpatixad would naturally lead, in the course of 
time, to a higher work and office, as was the case with Philip. For 
what else than ecclesiastical preferment did the Apostle Paul mean 
when he wrote, that those who use the “office of a deacon well, 
purchase to themselves a good degree ” (xaAds BaOpos) and “ great 
boldness in faith” (kai roAAqv wappynoiavy év miora tH ev XpioT@e 
*Inood), that is, great boldness in standing forth for the truth and 
against error (1 Tim. iii. 13)? And why did he require in them 
substantially the same moral qualifications as in Elders or Bishops, if 
he had not in view their advancement to that office, whose incum- 
bents were not to be ved@uro: (1 Tim. iii. 6) either in piety, or expe- 





1 Vide Iven. Heres. i. 27; Sozom. Hist. Eccles. vii. 19; Const. Apost. viii. 46 ; 
St. Hilary, Comm. in 1 Tim. iii. 11, apud Ambrosii Opera; Cyprian Epist. 65 ad 
Rogatian; Id. Ep. 68 ad Pleb-Leg.; Epiphan. Heres. i. De Incarn. 4. 

2 The Philip mentioned in Acts viii. 5-8, 26-40, as “ going down to the city of 
Samaria and preaching Christ unto them,” e¢ seg., cannot possibly have been the 
Apostle Philip, as some have erroneously assumed, but the Philip mentioned in 
chapter vi. 5, who was originally appointed, with six others, for the d:axovla tov 
tpamre(av, in the Church at Jerusalem. From this humble service he was pro- 
moted to the office of an Evangelist, in which he became successful. 
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rience, or knowledge, lest they become puffed up with stupid pride? 
And why else did he enjoin upon them to hold the mystery of the 
Jaith in a pure conscience, if not with a view to their ultimately 
preaching the Gospel as their regular vocation ? 


CHURCH-WIDOWS — DEACONESSES. 


A fourth class of ecclesiastical officers mentioned in the Pastoral 
Epistles — and in them only by name —are the “ Church-Widows” 
(xijpa, 1 Tim. v. 2-16). These, together with the rpecBurides (Tit. 
ii. 3), and the zpeoBurépa (1 Tim. v. 2), and 4 daxovos (Rom. xvi. 
1), were probably placed by the Apostle Paul in the same category. 
From the qualifications required of them it may be inferred that they 
constituted a class of female officers in the Apostolic Church, who 
appear to have performed duties in reference to their own sex analo- 
gous to those performed by the deacons among men. Their office 
in the Church was probably rendered necessary by the strict seclusion 
observed by.the female sex in Oriental countries. Though it may not 
have been exactly the office of deaconess, as it appeared in a more 
developed and comprehensive form in the post-Apostolic Church, 
yet it was no doubt the beginning of it. This appears evident from 
two things: (1) from the required enrolment ; there must have been 
a purpose in this other than merely to obtain a list of widows worthy 
of charity (xjpa xaradéyerOw, 1 Tim. v. 9) ; (2) from the qualifica- 
tions required of those whom Church-history bears us out in supposing 
that such an institution had already been long in existence at the 
close of the second century, and that it was universally traced back 
to the Apostolic arrangement as described in these Epistles.’ 

With respect to the qualifications the Apostle required of the 
candidates for this office, it may be observed, that here, as elsewhere, 
he displayed great wisdom and forethought. The candidates were 
to be chosen from among widows (xjpar) over sixty years of age, 
having been the wife of one husband, well reported for good works, 
et seg. A good age insured, generally, experience, wisdom, stability 
of character, and steadiness of purpose. Having been the wife of 
one husband, — whatever this may mean,— enabled her to teach the 








1 Vid. Tertull. de Vell. Virg., c.q.; Clem. Alex., Strom. iii.; Constit. Apost., 
iii. 15, 16; ii, 26; Epiphan., Expos. Fid., c. xxi.; Neander’s History of the 
Planting, etc., sub. Deac. ; Schaff's History of the Apostolic Church, sub. Deac. ; 
Guericke’s Handbuch der Kirchen-Geschichte, pp. 107, 108; Herzog & Pilitt’s 
Real Encycl., sub. Diakonissin. 
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younger women domestic virtues (Tit. ii. 3-5), and to exert 2 
salutary influence over them; and having followed good works, 
secured for her a public recognition of being a trustworthy and 
godly person. Now, if nothing more than ordinary membership, and 
that of a class needing charity, was had in view, it would be difficult 
to understand all the qualifications here required of them. On the 
other hand, it is in perfect harmony with the spirit of Paul’s teachings 
and practice to establish a holy relation between the humblest and 
the Church. He desired the service of all for the upbuilding and 
strengthening of the Church. Hence the widow was far better 
adapted for the office of deaconess than the unmarried woman ; for 
she had experience of human life; she knew its great sorrows, and 
her position gave her a special fitness for administering consolation. 
The fact that the rule, as to age, was, in the post-Apostolic Church, 
so far modified as to permit virgins to be appointed to that office? is 
a strong proof against the post-Apostolic origin of the Pastoral 
Epistles, as maintained by Dr. Baur.? 

We flatter ourselves that the preceding observations will lead 
intelligent and unbiassed minds to acknowledge that the conception 
of the Church and its Constitution, as unfolded in the Pastoral 
Epistles, bears the stamp of St. Paul’s mind, and is in perfect 
harmony with his other writings. “Nowhere in his Epistles do we 
find traces of an hierarchical establishment, but only the broad out- 
lines and essential features of a Church Constitution. According to 
him, the Christian Church is realized or embodied in the particular 
Churches. These, in his time, he formed into separate organizations, 
but on the same substantial basis. They were united among them- 
selves, but the bond of union was a purely spiritual one ; it was never 
a chain. Neither did he nor they appeal in any matter to the 
authority of the Church as a whole. At the time he wrote these 
Epistles there were no general and periodical assemblies for the 
purpose of deciding questions that might be referred to them. The 
so-called Council at Jerusalem did not issue anything like positive 
decrees ; it confined itself simply to recommending a compromise.’® 
Hence the objection that the Pastoral Epistles presuppose the 
existence of a well-designed Church Constitution, such as we find 
in the second and third centuries, falls to the ground. The objectors 





1 Vide Tertull., de Vel. Virg., c.q. 
2 Vide Baur’s “ Paulus,” Part II. Chap. IX. 
8 Vide Pressense’s Early Years of Christianity, II. 5. 
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put something into these Epistles which is not found there and does 
not belong there. 


III. We come now to consider, briefly, @ third peculiarity of the 
Pastoral Epistles, namely, the Heresy alluded to, or warned against, 
therein. Dr. Baur maintains that the heresy therein refuted, belongs 
to the Gnosticism of the second century. Hence, he argues, these 
Epistles cannot have been written by the Apostle Paul, but by a 
pseudo-Paul, who lived during that century. This criticism, sup- 
ported as it is by a great show of learning, has called forth volumi- 
nous discussions on both sides of the question. It would carry us 
far beyond the scope of this article, were we to attempt to give a 
history of these discussions. We shall simply indicate the main 
results obtained. That the author of these Epistles had in view 
certain heretics (aipercxot dvOpwroi, Tit. iii. 10), by whom the Chris- 
tians were in danger of being led astray, and that many of his state- 
ments were directed against them, cannot be called in question. But 
it is by no means clearly made out, that their erroneous doctrines 
belonged to the Gnosticism of the second century. Far from con- 
taining a complete description of it, the Pastoral Epistles give us 
only the general features, entirely unconnected among themselves, 
of a heresy, the nascent elements of which, according to Dr. Baur’s 
own showing in his work on the Christian Gnosis (pp. 34-40), were 
’ already in existence among the Jews before the time of Christ. To 
find more than this in these Epistles is to find something which in 
reality is not there. It may, perhaps, be proper to give here, in a 
somewhat connected form, the delineation, as found in them, of the 
character of the heretics mentioned therein, in order that the reader 
may judge for himself whether it has been proved beyond successful 
contradiction, that their tenets are none other than those of the 
Gnostics of the second century, with which history acquaints us. 

In the First Epistle Timothy is warned against those who have 
turned away from a pure heart, a good conscience, and unfeigned 
faith (éx xaBapas xapdias Kai cvverdjoews dyahs Kal wictews dvuToKpirov, 
i. 5,6), and concerning faith have made shipwreck (epi ryv ziotw 
évavayyoay, i. 19), and who, being destitute of the truth (dzreorepné- 
voy THS dAnPeias, vi. 5), and not holding to the wholesome words of 
the Lord Jesus Christ (iysatvover Adyos rots Kupiov "Incot Xpwroi, vi. 
3), are morally corrupt (depOappevor rov voor, vi. 5), proud, and boast 
of the possession of special (but pseudo-) knowledge (rijs pevdwvipou 
yveoews, vi. 20), which they desire to communicate in the form 
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of certain heterodox doctrines (érepodtdacxaXeiv, i. 3). But their doc- 
trines being mainly doctrines of devils (Sdacxaric Satpoviwy, iv. 1), 
consist only in vain jangling (yaraoAoyia, i. 6) and profane and vain 
babblings (BéByAot xevopwviat, vi. 20) about old wives’ fables (BéBnAoe 
Kai ypawdes pv0on, i. 4; iv. 7) and endless genealogies (yeveadoyiv 
drépavrot, i. 4), causing questions and strifes of words, for which they 
have a vicious fondness (voody epi Cytyces Kai Aoyouayias, Vi. 4). 
They desire to be teachers of the law without understanding its real 
meaning (OdAovres elvat voyodiddaoxadot, i. 7), enjoining arbitrary com- 
mandments, which prohibit marriage and the use of meats which 
God has created (. . . xwAvovres yapety, dréxerOar Bpwyudruv, iv. 3). 
By their seemingly ascetic life they seek to gain the reputation of 
being very pious, making godliness the means of obtaining worldly 
gain (vouovres ropicpoyv evar tiv edoéBeay, vi. 5), but having at the 
same time their conscience seared as with a hot iron (xexavrnpuc- 
pevov thy idiav ovveidyow, iv. 2). 

In the Second Epistle to Timothy the heretics are described, as in 
the First Epistle, as being persons who, having fallen from the faith 
and turned away from the truth (epi riv dAnOeav jordxyoay, ii. 18 ; 
ii. 25 ; iii. 8), and being morally corrupt (dvOpwro xarepOappévor tov 
vow, iii. 8; wovnpot dvOpwrot, iii. 13), are in the snare of the devil 
(rod daBerov wayidos, ii. 26). They have the form of godliness, but 
by their being boasters, covetous, proud, blasphemers, disobedient, 
unthankful, unholy, incontinent, fierce, etc., etc. (@Adpyvpot, dradrres, 
trepynpavor, Brardnpo., yovedow dradeis, dxdpirto., dvdctot, doropyot, 
doroviot, diaBorot, dxpareis, dvijpepo, dpAayafor, etc., iii. 1-7), they 
deny the power thereof, and hence will not endure sound doctrine, 
iv. 3). They secretly endeavor to propagate their tenets, consisting 
in profane and vain babblings and foolish and unlearned questions 
(ii. 16, 23) by creeping into houses, insinuating themselves into the 
good graces of silly women laden with sins, and, by perverting the 
truth, leading them into still greater sins (iii. 6-8). Among such 
classes of persons their word — namely, the perversion of truth, such 
as the declaration that the resurrection is past already — eats as doth 
a canker (ii. 17, 18), and thereby undermines their faith. 

In the Epistle to Titus the heretics, or gainsayers (dyriAéyovres, 
i. 9), are represented as belonging mostly to the Jews (udAtora of éx 
mepirouns, i. 10). While pretending to possess a special knowledge 
of God, they lead a godless and abominable life (BdeAvKrot dvres Kai 
arabeis, i. 16), and thus defile their conscience, and are being con- 
demned by it (i. 15 ; iii. 11). The contents of their teachings consist 
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in Jewish fables (‘Iovdaixots pias, i. 14), genealogies and foolish ques- 
tions about the law (puwpas 5 fyryces Kal yeveadroyias Kai épas Kal 
paxas voptxas, iii. g), and mere commandments of men that turn the 
hearers from the truth (évroAai dvOparwv droorpepopevwy tiv dAjBaay, 
i. 14). They are vain talkers (yarasoAdyor, i. 10), teaching what is 
unseemly (Sdacxovres d uy Sei, i. 11), and as deceivers (dpevardrat, 
i. 10), causing heretical schisms in the Church (aipercxot dvOpwron, iii. 
10), and all this for filthy lucre’s sake (aicypod xépdous xdpwv, i. 11). 
From the preceding delineation it is evident that the author of 
the Pastoral Epistles had, in the main, one and the same heresy in 
view. The attempt to resolve it into four, or at least into “aree* 
distinct classes, is now regarded as a total failure, and is, therefore, 
to be dismissed without further consideration. Nor are we left in 
the dark as to the nature and tendency of this heresy. True, the 
views on this point differ widely, and yet it is not so difficult, as 
it may at first sight appear, to gather from the mass of conflicting 
opinions a tolerably correct idea of its character. Its predominant 
element is that of an ascetic Judaism. It is not, however, of the 
same type as the Judaism which the Apostle opposes in other writings 
of his, —the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, for instance. — 
It was, no doubt, a kind of Essene-Judaism, ascetic in its tendency, 
that. had “ become enamored of and wedded to Oriental mysticism.” * 
Ephesus, and, indeed, most provinces of Procohsular Asia, had be- 
‘ come centres of religious and speculative thought. Would it not, 
therefore, be strange, if the kind of Judaism referred to, had entirely 
escaped these influences? Indeed, there can be no question about 
the fact that this Oriental theosophic mysticism had a large share in 
producing the false doctrines (érepodiSacxadiat, 1 Tim. i. 3; vi. 3) 
denounced in the Pastoral Epistles and in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. It appears that false teachers (érepodiddoxaAdo), mostly from 
among the Jews (udAora of éx weptrouis, Tit. i. 10), infected with 
this strange medley of Essene-Judaism and pagan notions, had suc- 
ceeded in creeping into the Christian Churches at Ephesus, Colosse, © 
and Crete, and, by boasting of a qsAovodia, which the Apostle stigma- 
tizes as “vain deceit” (xev) darn, Col. ii. 8) and “science falsely 
so called” (yvaors evdevvpos, 1. Tim. vi. 20), in undermining the 





1 Credner: Einleitung in das Neue Testament. 

2 Thiersch: Versuch zur Herstellung, etc., pp. 236, 273. 

§ Prof. (now Bishop) Lightfoot: St. Paul’s. Epistles. to the Colossians and 
Philemon, where the subject is fully discussed on pages 73-113. 
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faith of some members in the simple truth of the Gospel, and thereby 
causing them concerning the faith to make shipwreck. That these 
false teachers were mostly Jews, is evident, first, from the expression, 
padwora of éx meptrouas (Tit. i. 10), and, second, from the fact that 
they desired to be teachers of the law (OéAovres elvat vopodidacxado, 
1 Tim. i. 7), pretending to have derived their doctrines from Jewish 
tradition (mapadoow, Col. ii. 8, 2.¢., Iovdaixot pido, Tit. i. 14) as well 
as from the (recorded) genealogies (yeveadoyia, 1 Tim. i. 4), the 
spiritual significance or allegorical interpretation of which were spun 
out endlessly, thus making them virtually dmépavro. (1 Tim. i. 4) 
Is it to be wondered at, that this indulging in subtle inquiries con- 
cerning the yeveadoyiat and “Iovdaixot pv. should provoke discussions 
that had the characteristics of BéByAo Kevopwviat kai ypawdes pvOor, 
of which St. Paul warns Timothy? Nor should it be overlooked, 
that these heretical speculations — érepodidacxaArAior — frequently led 
to practical extremes: either to rigid asceticism, forbidding marriage 
and the use of meats which God hath created (1 Tim. iv. 3), or to 
unbrialed license, putting away a good conscience (1 Tim. i, 19), 
and loving pleasure more than God (2 Tim. iii. 3). The predomi- 
nance cf the one or the other of these extremes was no doubt owing 
to the predominance of the one or the other of the speculative 
elements in the hybrid union of Essene-Judaism and Oriental theo- 
sophic mysticism. 





1“ This is the meaning we attach to the words yeveadoyla: awépavra. Some 
have supposed the reference to be to the Genealogies of the Eons in the system of 
Emanations; but this would infer a system of Gnosticism much more advanced 
than that here described (if it be a system at all). Marigold shows that the word 
genealogy has never been taken in this sense in the Gnostic systems. He quotes, 
after Dachne, a passage from Philo, which justifies the interpretation we have 
given. Philo, in fact, after dividing the Pentateuch into two parts, —the first 
comprising the laws and ordinances, the second the historical documents, — makes 
under the latter head two further subdivisions, the historical, properly so called, 
and the genealogical portion: —’Eorly ody rod icropiod, Td pev wep) Ths Tov 
Kogpod yeverews, Td 5t yeveadoyindy: Tod St yeveadoyiKod, Td wey wep KoAdoews 
dceBav, rd 5 ad wep Tints Sixaloy—*‘ Of the genealogies one portion refers to 
the punishment of the wicked, the other to the rewards of the righteous.’ (Philo, 
De Vita Contemplativa, a. o. 0. § 4.) Thus, the genealogies, according to him, 
were to show the punishment of the wicked and the recompense of the just. It 
is evident that they can do this only under an allegorical system of interpretation. 
Now, it is known, that Philo found in the genealogies a complete psychology. 
The names represented to him the conditions of the soul (rpdro. rs Wuxijs). It 
is easy to imagine what importent results the party of Judaizing heretics might 
derive from the innumerable genealogies of the Old Testament.” — Pressense, 
The Early Years of Christianity, pp. 287, 288. 
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Now, if this union of Essene-Judaism and Oriental theosophic 
mysticism was Gnostic in its character, — and we readily admit that 
it was, — there is no evidence whatever that it points to a period 
posterior to that of the Apostles, that is, that it is the Gnosticism of 
the second century. Indeed, it has been fully proved by Bishop 
Lightfoot, in his “Dissertation on the Colossian Heresy,”! that 
Gnosticism was not necessarily an offspring of Christianity, but a 
direction of religious speculation which existed independently of it, 
and that in its leading features it had already established itself in the 
Apostolic age, especially in those parts of Asia Minor (Ephesus and 
Crete), with which our Epistles are concerned. If this be true, there 
can be no doubt that Christianity, coming into contact with it, would 
naturally arouse it to unwonted activity by leading men to dwell more 
earnestly on various philosophico-theological questions, and thus, 
after a comparatively short time, this Gnosticism would absorb into 
its system more or fewer Christian elements, or Christianity in some 
of its forms would receive a tinge from Gnosticism. 

The conclusion to which our brief enquiry has brought us is this : 
The Pastoral Epistles combat a heresy composed of speculative 
and ethical elements both of Essene-Judaism and Oriental theosophic 
mysticism, from which it received a Gnostic tinge; a heresy which 
existed already in the Apostolic age, not, indeed, in a completely 
developed system, but only in its incipient stages. When, therefore, 
such theologians as Neander, Rothe, Matthies, Bleek, Wiesinger, 
Baumgarten, Béttger, Gurricke, Van Oosterzee, Conybeare and How- 
son, Huther, Lightfoot, Whedon, Schaff, and others, have not only 
not been convinced of the justness of Dr. Baur’s criticisms and con- 
clusions, supported as they are by the most comprehensive learning, 
that the Pastoral Epistles deal with the Gnosticism of the second 
century, but point more or less to this, that the “ germ of the Judaiz- 
ing Gnosticism, or a Judaizing theosophico-ascetical tendency, such 
as shows itself in the two Epistles to Timothy (and in that of Titus), 
must @ priori be presupposed as existing at this period (that is, in 
the Apostolic age), as the heresies of the second century point back 
to such a tendency evolving itself out of Judaism” (Neander) — it 
may well be assumed that his (Baur’s) theory is no longer tenable, 
and that, consequently, the Apostolic authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles is fully established. 





1 Lightfoot, The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians and to Philemon, 
PP. 73-113. 
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IV. We turn now to a brief consideration of the Linguistic 
Peculiarities of the Pastoral Epistles. 

An argument against their genuineness has been drawn from what 
is alleged to be peculiar and un-Pauline in their style, especially in 
regard to the new words and phrases with which they abound. 
Schleiermacher was the first one to begin this philological argument, 
but he confined it to the First Epistle to Timothy... De Wette’s 
criticism is particularly full on this point, extending it to the three 
Epistles.?, Equally full are Prof. Holtzmann’s investigations in refer- 
ence to this particular argument against their Pauline origin.? Now, 
it is true that an unusual number of new and rare words, compounds, 
and phrases occur therein, which are not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament, nor even in Greek literature. But the same thing may 
be affirmed of the other Pauline Epistles, only perhaps in a less 
degree. A brief comparison will show this. Thus, the number of 
drag Xeyopeva are: In 1 Timothy, eighty-one (of which the following 
are examples: dux«rys, i. 13; treprAcovdle, i. 14; amodoyy, i. 15; 
iv. 9; vavayéw, i. 19; évrevges, ii. 1; iv. 5; ypepos, ii. 2; daodexTds, 
ii. 3; dvriAvtpor, ii. 6 ; Kdoptos, ii. 9; iii. 2; OeooéBea, ii. 10; Texvo- 
yovia, ii. 15; v. 10; didoyos, iii. 8; Pabuds, iii. 13 ; duoroyoupevus, 
iii. 16 ; WevdorAdyos, iv. 2 ; werdAnuyts, iv. 3 ; éxtrAnoow, V. 1; déuoBy, 
V. 4; Katad€yw, V. 9 ; Kataorpyvidtw, V. 11 ; pAvapos, V. 13 ; TEpiepyos, 
V. 13 3 oixoderroréw, V. 14; TpoKptwa, V. 21 ; mpoaKALOLs, V. 21 ; drdvow, 
vi. 43 ddnAdrys, vi. 17, etc.) ; in 2 Timothy, séxty-three (such as: 
dvaLwrupéw, i. 6; dvaixw, i. 16; Swye ereos, i. 165; edpioxw éXeos, 
i. 18; mpaypareia, ii. 4; orparodoyéw, ii. 4; dOA€w, ii. 5 ; xpyotpos, 
ii. 143 dveraiocxvvros, ii. 15 ; dpOoropéw, ii. 15 ; vewreptxds, ii. 22; 
dvegixaxos, ii. 24 ; avriWiaTOéuevos, ii. 25 ; dvavynda, ii. 26 ; piAavros, iii. 
2; dvqpepos, iii. 3; ptAydovos, iii. 4; prAdBens, iii. 4; exdnAos, iii. 9 ; 
dywyy, iii. 10; yons, ili. 13 ; Oedmvevoros, iii. 16; érvowpeva, iv. 3 ; 
xvnOw, iv. 3, etc.) ; and in Titus, forty-four (such as: duevdys, i. 2; 
Gpyidos, i. 73 eyxparys, i. 8; ppevardrys, i. 10; BdeAuKTds, i. 16; 
icporperys, ii. 3; piravdpos, ii. 4; ptAdrexvos, ii. 4; dxatdyvworos, ii. 
8 ; xoopuxas, ii. 12 ; (also in Hebr. xi. 1); weptovoros, ii. 14 ; pAavOpwria, 
iii. 4; ppovriu, iii. 8; aiperixds, iii. 10, etc.). In the Epistle to the 
Galatians there are more than //ty-seven; in that to the Philippians, 





1 Schleiermacher, Ueber den Sogen. Ersten Brief an Timotheus. 
2 De Wette, Lehrbuch der Histor.-Krit. Einleitung in die Kanon. Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments, iv /oco. 
3 Holtzmann, Die Pastoral-Briefe Kritisch und Exegetisch Behandelt, z# Joco. 
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fifty-four ; and in those to the Ephesians and Colossians, together 
about one hundred and forty. While, then, the existence of such 
drag Aeyopeva' in the Pastoral Epistles is fully admitted, we are by 
no means justified in drawing therefrom an argument of any eviden- 
tial value against their Pauline origin ; otherwise, by the same process, 
the genuineness of every one of St. Paul’s Epistles might be impugned. 
If, then, we find in his Epistles addressed to different churches an 
abundant supply of new words not before used by him, how much 
more natural is this in the Pastoral Epistles, addressed, as they are, to 
individuals who are co-laborers with and under him! How true is 
the following : — 

“May we not expect, @ priori, that in these Epistles a new class 
of words will appear, when we find this in every one even of the 
Epistles that are otherwise homogeneous? Of still greater impor- 
tance, however, is another circumstance to be noticed here. These 
Epistles, as the criticism to which we are opposed is wont most to 
insist upon, bring before us, in detail, forms of the religious life alto- 
gether new, and errors the like of which do not occur in the other 
Epistles. These new things, if they are to be called by their names, 
must, of necessity, give rise to new designations. And if now these 
Epistles treat of the institutions of the Church, and contain directions 
to Titus and Timothy for the right management of the affairs of the 
Church, — topics which we find handled in none of the other Epis- 
tles, — how could it be otherwise than that new expressions should 
occur in connection with these subjects? Besides, if these Epistles 
collectively belong to a later period (in St. Paul’s life) than all the 
rest, and pretty nearly to the same period, what ground is there, @ 
priori, for surprise at finding that they are closely related to each 
other, and differ considerably from the rest, especially as they all 
refer to matters which till then were unknown? There is, then, no 
reason for our being perplexed by the occurrence of new expressions 
and formulas” !? 





1 According to Holtzmann they contain 897 words; among these there are 
169 “hapaxlegomena,” not found in the New Testament, namely: 74 in First 
Timothy, 46 in Second Timothy, 28 in Titus (quoted nearly as above), and 21 
common to two or three Past. Epistles. Canon Farrar, in the second volume of 
his “ Life and Work of St. Paul,” p. 611, states that there are no less than III 
peculiar terms in Romans, 186 in Corinthians, 57 in Galatians, 54 in Philippians, 
and 6 in Philemon. According to Holtzmann, Zzée is especially rich in a 
peculiar vocabulary; he has 34 words in common with the Past. Epist., and has, 
besides, 82 words not found in St. Paul’s writings. 

2 Wiessinger’s Commentary to St. Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians, Titus, 
and 1 Timothy; General Introduction, p. 329, Edinburgh Translation. 
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Again, the very peculiarity found in the construction of sentences 
and periods indicate the mind of the Apostle Paul in all its versatility 
and fertility of resources. While in his other Epistles the sentences 
are often involved and obscure, the thoughts in their fulness and 
profundity struggling, as it were, for adequate expressions, the style 
of the Pastoral Epistles is mostly smooth and flowing, seldom, if ever, 
losing itself in long periods and participial constructions, or showing 
aposiopeses or abruptly broken-off sentences. In this respect these 
Epistles belong to the most lucid and easily understood writings of 
the New Testament. They contain few such serious grammatical 
and rhetorical difficulties as are found, for example, in the Epistles to 
the Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians. And yet this difference is 
explainable by the difference of the subject-matter discussed in the 
two classes of Episties. For it is of the utmost importance to the 
form in which thoughts are clothed, whether the subject-matter under 
discussion relates to the councils and revelations of God, or to per- 
sonal and ecclesiastical affairs. Thus, a close study of the Pastoral 
Epistles will reveal the fact that whenever the Apostle discusses dog- 
matic questions, his language shows a leaning toward long and in- 
volved sentences. (Comp. 1 Tim. i. 8-12; vi. 13-16; 2 Tim. i. 8= 
12; Titus ii. 11-14 ; iii. 3-7.) 

There is, therefore, no warrant whatever for the conclusion that the 
linguistic peculiarities of the Pastoral Epistles form an evidence 
against their Pauline origin; the less so, since a comparison with 
them of similar expressions taken from some of his other Epistles 
will show, in the main, an agreement in thought, such as might be 
expected from a mind of such wonderful fertility as that of the Apos- 
tle Paul. To illustrate this remark, let us compare the following 
expressions : — 


1 Tim. ii, 11, 12. 1 Cor. xiv. 34. 

Tuvh év jovxla pavOavérw év mdon Ai yuvaixes Suadv év rats éxxaAyolas 
brorayi* yuvaiunl 58 Siddonew oie emi- orydrwoav: ov yap émirpéwerat! adrais 
T2émw, ovdt aiOevreiv dvdpds, GAN elvac Dadeiv, GAA’ broTrdocesOat. 
év jovxia. 

1 Tim. ii. 13. 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9. 

"Addu yap mporos éwrdoOn, efra Eda. Ob yap éorw avhp éx yuvainds, &AAL 
yuvh e advipds> Kal yap odk éxrlabn 
avhp dia Thy yuvaika, AAAG yuvh ded Tov 
vipa. 





1 Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort use the word émrpémerau, instead 
of ércerérpamra of the Textus Receptus. 

















2 Tim. i. 3, 4. 


Xdpw exw re OeG ... ds ddidAeurrov 
exw Thy wept cod pvelay ev rais Sehoect 
pou vuxrds Kal jucpas, érimobay oe ideiv. 


2 Tim. ii. 5. 
"Edy 5t nad G0Aq Ts, ob orepavodrat, 
day ph vouluws a0Ajop. 


2 Tim. ii. 6. 
Tov xomiavra yewpydv Set mparov Tay 
kapr@v weradapBdverv. 
2 Tim. ii. 11. 
Ei yap cvvawebdvouer, kal ouChooper. 


2 Tim. ii. 20. 


"Ey peydaAn 88 oikia . . . gore oxedn 
. « « & per els Tyshy, & 5e eis ariulay. 


2 Tim. iii. 2-4. 

- + + plravror, pirdpyupol, ‘&dd(oves, 
brephpava, BAdopnuo, yovetow dret- 
Oeis, toropyot, &owovdo1, SidBoroa . . . 
TeTUPwWpmEVOL. 
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Rom. i. 8, 11. 

oo. edxapore TH Oep pov... as’ 
Gdiarelerws pvelay Suav wovodmat, way 
tore éx) Trav rpoceux ay pou Seduevos ... 
emir00@ yap ety ipuas. 

1 Cor. ix. 24. 

Oix ofSare, St: of dv oradly tpéxovres 
wdvres pev Tpéxovow, els 5¢ AauBdver Td 
BpaBeiov. 

1 Cor. ix. 7. 

Tle pureve: duweAGva Kal Tov Kapwbv 

oi éo@le: 


Rom. vi. 8. 

Ei 8 dweOdvouey civ Xpor¢ mored- 

omer, Ott Kal cu(hooper aiTe. 
Rom. ix. 21. 

*H oie txet efovclay 5 Kepaueds Tov 
mndod, éx Tov abrod pupduaros worjoa b 
pev eis rinhv oxedos, & 5 eis dreulay: 

Rom. i. 29-31. 
. « wewAnpwpévous rdon adixla, xovn- 
pla, wAeovetia, xaxia . . . WlOupiords, 
kataddAous . . . dBpirrds, dwepnpdvous 


. + « yovevow, dweeis, dovvérous, dovv- 
Oérous, dordépBous, dveAehpovas.) 


’ Compare also 1 Tim. i. 12-14 with 1 Cor. xv. 9, 10; 2 Tim. ii. 8 
with Rom. i. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 6 with Phil. ii. 17; Titus i. 1-4 with Rom. 


i. 1-6, etc.? 


Now, the similarity of language and thought in the preceding quo- 
tations is certainly not the result of the plagiarism of a pseudo-Paul, 
but rather of the association of ideas. A pseudo-Paul, desiring to 
palm off his literary productions as genuine Pauline writings, would 
have spread his colors more glaringly. He would, no doubt, have 
copied the linguistic peculiarities of the other Pauline Epistles, and 
striven to give his productions a Pauline character, thus making a sad 
botch of his work. But the Pastoral Epistles show no traces of pla- 





1 Vide article on Pastoral Epistles, by Mr. Steiwenden, in February number of 


“ Beweis des Glaubens,” 1875. 


2 We fully admit difficulties in the Pastoral Epistles that are inexplainable for 
want of knowledge of the situation of the author; but certainly the philological 
argument tends rather to establish their genuineness than the contrary; and so do 


the heretical, Church-institutional, and doctrinal arguments. 
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giarism or of patch-work. They bear the impress of Paul’s mind; 
and the deviation of their style from that of his other Epistles is ex- 
plainable by the essential difference of the situations in which he 
wrote the two classes of Epistles. Nor is it at all surprising that he 
should have used in them, occasionally, similar thoughts and expres- 
sions. Where is the orator or author who, in a long and laborious 
life, does not occasionally repeat himself? Hence, the similarity in 
thought and expression in the above compared quotations, far from 
impugning the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, is really an evi- 
dence in favor of their Pauline origin. 

Again: we meet in these Epistles formations and combinations of 
words found in his other Epistles. Thus, the combination of the 
preposition txrép with verbs and other words to intensify their mean- 
ing, is of frequent occurrence in all his Epistles. Take, for example, 
the following : — ireprdcovalew, 1 Tim. i. 14; trepavédvev, 2 Thess. 
il, 33 dwrepexreptocov, Ephes. iii. 20; twép Atay, 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; trepre- 
spiocevev, Rom. v. 20. So, too, we meet with the same or similar 
words and phrases, as, for example: évayyéAuov .. . 5 émurrevOnv eye, 
x Tim. i. 11; Tit. i. 3; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 4; mordv pe pyjoaro, 
‘i Tim. i. 12 ; = HAenpnevos bd Kvpiov moréds, 1 Cor. vii. 25 ; Kadds 6 
:wopos, 1 Tim. i. 8; = 6 vopos dytos, Rom. vii. 12; Svvards 6 Oeds, 2 
‘Tim. i. 12; Rom. xi. 23 ; and many more. 

We bring our brief investigation to a close. It is possible that a 
more critical scholar may consider some of the reasons adduced in 
favor of the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles unable to stand his 
test; but it seems to me that unprejudiced students must acknowl- 
edge that the problem of their genuineness finds an easier and more 
natural solution in the way we have briefly indicated, than in that 
pursued by the negative critics. We have omitted to discuss the 
questions concerning the “me when and the place where they were 
written, for the reason that they belong to their exéernal history 
rather than to their i#éerna/ peculiarities. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to state that the external testi- 
monies in favor of their genuineness possess almost a cumulative 
force. In this respect they belong to the most favored of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Though they have been subjected to the severest criticism 
and the keenest scrutiny, they have come forth unscathed, and 
“made the prejudiced confess their truth and feel their power.” 
They “now live, and so brightly and forever shine.” 
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The Idea of God in Amos. 





BY PROF. H. G. MITCHELL. 





T was not in the nature of Amos to deal in abstractions or to pay 
much heed to the canons of logic. He had not been trained to 
systematic thinking. His misssion did not require him to assume 
new habits. One cannot therefore expect to find in his book a com- 
plete theology. What he thought of God must rather to a large 
extent be gathered from his practical instruction and the result 
reduced to scientific order. 

This task is not so difficult as it might appear, for however rude in 
speech, as in appearance, he may have been, it must be admitted 
that he has remarkably clear ideas on the subjects which he dis- 
cusses, and that these ideas are expressed with force as well as fervor. 
There is therefore no trouble in understanding him. Moreover, though 
he seldom makes a direct statement, it is easy enough, from his warn- 
ings and exhortations, to learn what to his mind was the character of 

‘him in whose name he prophesied. The rest is purely a matter of 
arrangement. 

The importance of knowing what Amos thought about God 
appears when one considers his place in the history of the chosen 
people. He is the first of the writing prophets, and therefore, though 
the golden age of Hebrew history had long passed, he preceded by a 
considerable interval the attempts at reform by which the reigns of 
Hezekiah and Josiah are characterized. Perhaps it will yet be found 
possible through his work to reach a satisfactory conclusion with 
reference to the development (if this be the proper word) of the 
Hebrew religion. 

The name by which Amos most frequently refers to him whom he 
claimed to represent is ft". This he uses in every variety of 
thought and construction —no fewer than fifty-two times.’ Once, 





li, 2, 3 5) 6, 9, 11, 13, 155 ii. 1, 3, 42, 6, 11, 16; iii. 1, 6, 10, 12, 15; iv. 3, 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11; v. 4, 6, 8, 17, 18%, 20; vi. 10, 11; vii. 3%, 6, 8, 157, 17; viii. 2, 
7, 11, 12; ix. 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15. 
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and only once, at the end of the promise with which the book closes 
(ix. 15), this name is supplemented by the tender designation so 
frequent in Deuteronomy, 5. The name peng, on the 
other hand, occurs but once alone as a proper name, viz. iv. 11, where 
it is used in a phrase exactly reproduced in Isa. xiii. 19 : — 


“2°AN) OO "MS oo MDpm:. 


These words sound like a quotation, yet not from the account of the 
destruction of the cities of the plain in Gen. xix., which is Jehovistic, 
excepting v. 19, where, however, the verb is RP{Y instead of 2:7. 
Deut. xxix. 22 omits the name of the deity, but the immediate con- 
text has Yq". A third name, "3, is found three times, — vii. 7 
and 8; ix. 1. In the first and last of these passages God is repre- 
sented as appearing to the prophet in a visible shape. In the second 
there is no such reason for employing a peculiar word. Indeed, 4° 
is used in the same verse and in precisely the same connection. It is 
possible, however, that v. 8 originally had jj" twice, since many 
of Kennicott’s codices have this reading. "38 would thus stand 
for the visible manifestation of the deity to Amos. 

The most frequent compound name for God used by Amos is 
ryt” “JIN. It occurs nineteen times.’ In some cases one can 
see a reason for its use: ¢.g. when it is found in oaths, as iv. 2 ;? vi. 8; 
asseverations, as iii. 7 and 8; ix. 8;* also iii. 11, and according to 
the Septuagint, v. 3 after 125; perhaps viii.g and 11.4 In the 
remaining instances, most of which are in chapters vii. and viii., there 
seems to be no reason why -|;™" alone was not employed. In most 
of them the Septuagint has only xvptos. 

A still more solemn and impressive designation for the deity is 
formed by the addition of PINS, with or without the article, to 
more common combinations. Thus FINS sso rin" is used 
seven times,’ once, xv. 16, with the further addition of "J{&, while 
FINDS AT IN occurs ix. 5 and IDE IT IN 
PINS iii. 13. One should, however, compare with these 
passages v. 8 and ix. 6, where a simple »py§" is used. 





1j, 8; iii. 7, 8, 11; iv. 2, 5; v. 33 vi. 8; vii. 1, 2, 42, 5, 6; viii. 1, 3, 9, 115 
ix. 8. 2 Compare, however, viii. 7. 

8 Compare iii. 10. 4 Compare vi. 11. 
5 iv. 13; v. 14, 15, 16, 27; vi. 8, 14. 6 See Ex. iii. 15; xv. 3. 
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Amos habitually used the name |", the name by which God is 
said to have revealed himself to the Hebrews, but he does not limit 
the power and dominion of Jehovah to the Promised Land. It was 
Jehovah who made the earth and all that it contains, or, in the words 
of the prophet, “formed the mountains and created the wind.”? 
Nay, the God of the Hebrews is the one that made the “ Pleiades and 
Orion,” or, as the Septuagint puts it, “all things.” * This “ universal 
frame” is his abode; he fills it and every part of it, for though he 
manifests himself especially in the holy city, “roareth from Zion and 
uttereth his voice from Jerusalem,” ® he “ buildeth his chambers in the 
heavens, and he hath founded his vault upon the earth.” 4 

He governs the world. 

His hand appears in all the phases and processes of nature. He 
“turneth gloom into morning and darkeneth day into night, he sum- 
moneth the waters of the sea and poureth them out upon the face 
of the earth.”° His power is especially apparent in the control which 
he exercises over nature to the advantage or disadvantage of man. 
If he so wills, the earth produces with such abundance that “the 
ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him 
that soweth seed ; and the mountains shall drop must, and all the 
hills flow.”® At his command, also, nature refuses to respond to the 
efforts of man and transforms itself into a terrible enemy. Now fol- 
lows famine throughout the land,’ or drought such that men wander 
’ from place to place for water unsatisfied. Sometimes blasting and 
mildew destroy the grain, and locusts devour vineyards, and fig and 
olive orchards, while pestilence carries man and beast to destruction. 
Nor is this the worst, for the very earth next rocks and gapes, and, as 
in the day when Sodom and Gomorrah were overthrown, threatens 
utterly to devour its inhabitants.” Indeed, Amos does not shrink from 
the broad doctrine implied in the question, “If calamity befall a 
city, — hath not Jehovah done it?” ” 

Jehovah is the God of all men as well as all ¢hings. The declara- 
tion, “ you only have I known of all the families of the earth,” * which 
at first seems to contradict the general tone of the book, is corrected 
and limited by another passage properly translated: “Are ye not as 
the children of the Kushites unto me, children of Israel, saith Jeho- 
vah? If I brought Israel up from the land of Egypt, did I not also 
bring the Philistines from Kaphtor, and Aram from Kir?””* Two other 





liv. m1. 2v. 8. 8 i, 2. 4 ix, 6. 5 y. 8; see iv. 13; ix. 6. 
6 ix. 13. Tiv. 6. Siv.7f. %iv.gf. 10 iv, 11. 11 iii. 6. 
12 iii, 2. 18 ix, 7. 
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passages may be similarly made to explain and supplement each other. 
In one Jehovah is represented as saying, “I destroyed the Amorites 
before them, whose height was like the height of the cedars, and who 
were strong as the oaks, yet I destroyed their fruit above and their roots 
beneath. I also brought you up out of the land of Egypt, and led 
you forty years in the desert to possess the land of the Amorites.”! 
The other is a threat hurled at Israel : “ Behold, I will raise up against 


. you a nation, O house of Israel, saith Jehovah the God of hosts ; 


and they shall afflict you from the entrance to Hamath to the stream 
of the Arabah.”* These citations show that Amos claims for his God 
that he determines the destinies of the nations of the earth. This is 
still more forcibly taught at the beginning of the book in the arraign- 
ment, one after another, of not only Judah and Israel, but of all the 
peoples in their vicinity. Indeed, Egypt, and perhaps originally 
Assyria,‘ are summoned to witness the sins of Samaria and profit by 
her misfortunes.’ The purpose of Jehovah, however, is not utterly 
destructive. He promises to restore Judah. Nor does his generous 
purpose include only Judah. Indeed, the Jews are promised restora- 
tion “that they may possess the remnant of Edom and all the 
nations which are called by my name,” ® or, according to the interpre- 
tation of James and the Septuagint, “that the residue of men may 
seek after the Lord and all the Gentiles upon whom my name is 
called.’’7 

The omniscience of Jehovah is taught where he is described as the 
one who “ declareth unto man what is his thought,” ® and his omnip- 
otence in that other passage where he is represented as the one who 
“causeth destruction to burst upon the strong, so that destruction 
cometh upon the fortress.”® Most graphically, however, are these 
awful! attributes displayed in the last chapter, where the prophet, to 
show the impossibility of escaping Jehovah’s wrath, puts into his 
mouth these words: “Though they break into Sheol, thence shall 
my hand fetch them ; and though they climb unto heaven, thence 
will I bring them down; and though they hide themselves on the 
top of Carmel, there will I hunt, and thence will I fetch them; and 
though they conceal themselves from mine eyes at the bottom of 
the sea, there at my command shall the dragon bite them; and 
though they go into captivity before their enemies, there at my com- 
mand shall the sword slay them. Yea, I will set mine eye upon them 





1 ii. of. 2 vi. 14. 3 i, 3—ii. 6. £ So the Septuagint. 5 iii. 9. 
6 ix. 12. TActsxv. 17. = iv. 13. ®v.9. 
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for evil, and not for good. For the Lord Jehovah of hosts is he 
at whose touch the earth melted, and all who dwell on it mourn; 
it riseth like the Nile, the whole of it, and falleth like the Nile of 
Egypt ; he who buildeth his chambers in the heavens and who hath 
founded his vault upon the earth ; he who summoneth the waters of 
the sea and poureth them out upon the face of the earth, Jehovah 
is his name.”’? 

It is this omnipresent and omnipotent being in whose hand the 
prophet felt himself when he was taken from Tekoa and his flock, 
and commanded: “Go prophesy unto my people Israel” ;* and 
when at Bethel, confronting the reckless devotees of a false and foul 
religion, he exclaimed: “The lion hath roared, who should not fear? 
The Lord Jehovah hath spoken, who can but prophesy? ”® 

Jehovah is not merely the supreme, he is the only God. This 
is nowhere in the Book of Amos distinctly asserted, but it is plainly 
implied in the attributes which have already been found ascribed to 
him. ‘There are other passages which indicate that the prophet 
would not admit a rival deity. In Israel, at least, there was no room 
for any other than Jehovah. They, therefore, who seek to introduce 
other objects of worship are severely condemned. “They that 
swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, ‘As thy God, O Dan, liveth’ ; 
and ‘ As the way of Beersheba liveth’; even they shall fall and not 
again arise.”* There is another passage which, when properly ren- 
dered, yields the‘same result, viz.: “Take, then, Sikkuth your king, 
even Kiyyun your star-god, the images which ye have made your- 
selves, and I will lead you into captivity beyond Damascus, saith 
Jehovah, whose name is the God of hosts.”*° In this latter passage 
there is not only the thought that Saturn is an intruder in the land 
of Israel, but the further thought that this so-called god is not, after 
all, a real divinity, but a mere image, wood or stone, without power 
to help or harm its worshippers. The falsity and worthlessness of all 
gods but Jehovah seems also to be taught, ¢.g., in the charge against 
Judah: “The lies, after which their fathers went, have led them also 
astray” ;* perhaps even in the expression in which the sons of Israel 
are described as “those who rejoice in a thing which is not.”? 
Hence, the exhortation, “Seek not Bethel, nor go to Gilgal, nor 
cross to Beersheba; for Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, and 
Bethel shall become naught.”* The promise at the close of the 





1 ix, 2-6. 2 vii. 15. 8 iii. 8. 4 viii. 14. 
5 v, 26f. 6 ii. 4. T vi, 13. $'v.-5. 
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book! implies that these gods will eventually be destroyed, and 
Jehovah reign without the semblance of a rival. 

The moral attributes of Jehovah are not less clearly depicted than 
the natural by Amos in his book. Indeed, the most striking char- 
acteristic of this message from God is its elevated morality. The 
attribute of holiness is especially prominent. In two instances Jeho- 
vah is distinctly declared holy. The licentiousness of Israel, young 
and old, is, according to the prophet, practised with the purpose of 
profaning his “holy name.”? When he would confirm a threat with 
an oath, he swears “by his holiness” as by the essential element of 
his divine nature.® 

The same attribute reveals itself only a little less directly in pas- 
sages without number. Oftenest it is that form of holiness more 
precisely termed justice or righteousness which is implied. All those 
passages in which Jehovah is represented as condemning injustice or 
unrighteousness might be cited in this connection. The first words 
addressed to Israel, after the arraignment of the other nations, are of 
this nature. Jehovah condemns them “ because they sell the righteous 
for money and the needy for a pair of shoes; pant for dust of the 
earth on the heads of the weak, and thrust the humble aside in their 
way,” etc. These charges are often repeated. The Egyptians and 
Philistines (or Assyrians) are summoned to Samaria to “see the 
multiplied tumult within it and the oppression in its midst.”* As 
‘kine of Bashan” the Samaritans are described as oppressing the weak 
and trampling upon the needy. They “trample upon the poor and 
take from him tribute of wheat” ;’ they “ oppress the righteous, take 
bribes, and thrust aside the needy in the gate.”* Indeed, such is the 
state of things that one cannot hope for justice, for these wicked 
nobles of the capital “ turn judgment to wormwood and keep right- 
eousness on the ground.”® One of the most vivid pictures of the 
dishonesty of Israel, is that in which Amos says: “ Hear this, ye who 
pant after the needy, and to destroy the humble of the land, saying, 
When will the new moon pass, that we may sell grain? and the sabbath, 
that we may open wheat? making the ephah small, and the shekel 
large, and using false balances ; buying the weak for money, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes — that we may sell the refuse of the wheat?” ” 
The case seems to be summed up in the assertion: “They know not 
how to do right” ;" and the most aggravated form of unrighteousness 
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to be described in the complaint: “They hate in the gate one 
who reproveth, and one who speaketh uprightly they abhor.”? This 
unsparing inquisition and uncompromising condemnation of the 
injustice and oppression of Israel leave no doubt with reference to 
the character of Jehovah. The conviction that “judgment and right- 
eousness are the foundation of his throne” is only deepened by the 
exhortations to which the prophet now and then gives utterance. 
“Seek good, and not evil,” he pleads, “that ye may live; and so 
Jehovah the God of hosts shall be with you, as ye say. Hate evil and 
love good, and establish judgment in the gate ; it may be that Jeho- 
vah the God of hosts will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph.’’? 
Such an exhortation is also interjected into the final sentence pro- 
nounced against the impenitent people. They are once more offered 
pardon, if they will “let judgment roll as water, and righteousness as 
a mighty stream.”* There is no book in the Old Testament in which 
the righteousness of Israel’s God is more strongly emphasized than 
in that of Amos. 

There are in this book but scant references to a side of the holi- 
ness of Jehovah which is made very prominent in some other parts 
of the Hebrew history, viz., his faithfulness. Yet this is implied not 
only in the condemnation of Tyre, because they “remembered not 
the covenant of brethren,” but also in the appeals to Hebrew history, 
and the promise with which the faithful in Israel are comforted. 
When Amos puts into the mouth of Jehovah the words “You only 
have I known of all the families of the earth,” he evidently refers to 
the covenant which the Hebrews believed to have been made with 
their forefathers. It was in fulfilment of his part in this covenant 
that Jehovah brought his people “up out of the land of Egypt.’’* 
The same compact is also assumed in the record of the chastise- 
ments with which Jehovah afflicted Israel,’ though they were thus 
only hardened in their rebellion against him. Finally, he reveals 
himself faithful to his word to the fathers when he says: “So I will 
command, and I will toss the house of Israel among the nations as 
one tosses with a sieve, yet shall not a grain fall to the ground” ;° 
and in that brighter promise, “I will raise up the fallen hut of David 
and wall up its breaches ; I will raise up its ruins and rebuild it as 
in ancient days. ... I will restore my captive people Israel... 
and I will plant them upon their land, that they shall no more be 
uprooted from their land which I gave them, saith Jehovah, thy 
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God.”? Significant in this connection are the phrases, “return unto 
me,” “ my people,” “their land,” and especially from its position at 
the very end of the book, the reassuring expression, “thy God.” 
These last words are a token that though he chastise them, Jehovah 
has not forgotten his covenant with his chosen, the seed of faithful 
Abraham. 

One cannot deny that the picture of Jehovah drawn by Amos is 
thus stern in its outlines. It is not, however, without its tender 
features, — features the more tender because parts of the same whole 
with the sterner lineaments. While, therefore, Jehovah, according 
to Amos, is above all holy, righteous, he is a God whose nature it is 
to love his creatures. This tender attribute shows itself in a variety 
of forms. 

He is good, not merely to his peculiar people, to whom, in fulfil- 
ment of his gracious purpose concerning them, he sent prophets as 
teachers and Nazarites as examples of virtue,’ but to all men; for it 
was he who led the heathen as well as the children of Israel in their 
wanderings.* Perhaps there is no stronger expression of the benev- 
olent purpose of Jehovah than the exhortation, “Seek me and live.” * 
It is the invitation of one who waits with hands full of blessings 
and watches for those who will receive them. There is nothing in 
the book to contradict this impression. To those who do not forfeit 
all claim to his favor, Jehovah can only do good without measure. 

Jehovah is pitiful, else he would not so severely have condemned 
the Syrians and others for the opposite quality —— Damascus is doomed, 
because its people “ threshed Gilead with iron-shod moregs” ; > Gaza, 
because the Philistines “led an entire people captive to deliver them 
to Edom” ;* Edom, “because he pursued his brother with the 
sword, stifling his pity, while his wrath ever rent, and his fury he 
nursed without ceasing” ;’ and the children of Ammon, “ because 
they disembowelled the pregnant women of Gilead that they might 
enlarge their borders.” ® The most touching evidence of the tender- 
ness of the heart of Jehovah, however, is found in the lament in 
which the prophet bewails the fate of Israel when it is too late to 
save his people : 

“ Fallen, not to rise again, is the Virgin Israel; 
Hurled upon her soil, with none to raise her up! ”® 


One can hardly repeat it without punctuating it with sobs. 
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Finally Jehovah is merciful. Of this fact there are proofs on every 
page of the Book of Amos. As one reads the arraignment of Israel 

one wonders that they were allowed to add sin to sin, as they did, 

without utter destruction. Yet Jehovah spared them. He warned 

them by his prophets, for “the Lord Jehovah will do nothing except 

he reveal his purpose unto his prophets,” ' and though they despised 

reproof and attempted to silence his messengers, he did not forsake 

them. He chastised them with famine, and other calamities, and, 

though they did not then return to their allegiance,’ his mercy tri- 

umphed over his justice, and he did not destroy them.: The exhorta- 

tions mingled among Amos’ denunciations are the expressions of 
Jehovah’s mercy. He is loath even at the last to punish them as they 
deserve. Indeed, it would seem as if, when Amos spoke and wrote, his 
patience was not entirely exhausted, for the prophet foretold further 
exhibitions of the mercy hitherto abused. This is the meaning of the 
series of visions with which the seventh chapter begins. The locusts 
first and the fire afterwards threaten to destroy the land, but at the 
intercession of the prophet it is spared, and only when the people 
persist in their rebellion is the plumb-line dropped in the midst of 
Israel* and their doom as a people finally sealed. 

Such is Jehovah as he revealed himself to his servant the prophet 
Amos. That this revelation actually occurred is repeatedly asserted. 
The prophet declares that he was taken from his flocks by Jehovah, 
that he was taught by Jehovah what he should say to Israel, and finally 
that he was shown the Lord in threatening attitude toward his people. 
One may, however, maintain the reality of the revelation asserted, 
without necessarily insisting upon a literal interpretation of the 
prophet’s words. Amos probably does not mean to assert that he 
was actually seized by a visible hand and hurried away on his mis- 
sion, or that at any time he was actually addressed by his God in an 
audible voice ; least of all that he was permitted with his natural eye 
to see Jehovah as described. He saw the Lord in symbolical visions, 
—with the eye of his spirit. He doubtless felt and heard him in 
like manner through his spiritual senses. Internally impelled, he 
undertook his dangerous duty, and God spoke through him to Jero- 
boam and his godless subjects. 

Nor is the Power, to whose control Amos says that he is consciously 
subject, unworthy of the name of God. He is the same who is so 
impressively announced in the history of the Exodus: “Jehovah, 
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‘Jehovah, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous 
in grace and truth; keeping grace for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
and transgression, and sin; yet by no means acquitting, but visiting 
iniquity of fathers upon children and grandchildren, upon third and 
fourth generations” ;! the same of whom Jesus said to the woman of 
Samaria: “God is a spirit, and they who worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” ? 





1 Ex. xxxiv. 6 f. 3 John iv. 24. 


























Psalm 110. 





BY PROF. T. H. RICH. ] 





The oracle of Jehovah to my lord : 
“Sit thou at my right hand, 

Till I have laid thine enemies 
Beneath thy feet.” 


The sceptre of thy might, 
Jehovah sends from Zion forth ; 
And says: “ Dominion have amid thine enemies.” 


If thou hast war, thy people— only offerings free ! 
In holy, beautiful attire — 

As dew of early morning born — 

Thy youth are thine ! 


Jehovah sware, and he will not repent : : i 
“Thou shalt be priest forevermore, : 
In likeness of Melchizedek.” 


The Lord by thy right hand — 

If his anger burns — has dashed in pieces kings. 

He judges now among the nations — dead are everywhere ! 
He has dashed in pieces — head over region vast ! 


Of the brook, still on his way, Messiah drinks ; 
For this, lifts high his victor head ! 


NOTEs. | i 

Not only its title, but Christ, ascribes this psalm to David. It 
carries forward the thought of the second psalm. 

Verse 1. The original of “saith” ({)$83) is not the Hebrew for | 

“say,” but stands for an oracular utterance of Jehovah. 


The psalmist being in the Spirit (Matt. xxii. 113), hears and 
declares this oracle, 
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When the Pharisees answered Jesus, that the Christ should be 
David’s son, and Jesus then asked them, how the Christ could be 
David’s son, and also David’s Lord —as here stated, their answer 
should have been: “Because the Christ will be both human and 
superhuman.” But as they were not prepared to say this, no one 
of them was able to answer Jesus a word more (Matt. xxii. 41-46). 

The lid of the Ark of the Covenant, in the Holy of Holies of the 
Tabernacle — in David’s reign situated in Jerusalem — was accounted 
the throne of Jehovah. So David’s throne might be thought of as 
by the side of Jehovah’s throne. But David’s greater son— his Lord, 
Messiah — should not only have his throne ear ¢o, but should share 
Jehovah’s throne — should sit thereon, at his right hand. 

In the New Testament, this verse is often quoted, and alluded to, 
in reference to Christ’s exaltation. 

Verse 2. In Messiah’s day, Zion, still the seat of the kingdom, 
Messiah’s sceptre, by Jehovah’s aid, shall thence powerfully sway 
surrounding nations — Messiah shall dominate them, even before they 
are fully subdued. 

Verse 3. To be established on a throne, is not actually to sit there 
always. So Messiah goes forth to quell revolt. On such a day, he 
will not have to muster an army, but will find his people ready volun- 
teers. The holy decorations in which they hasten to his standard, 
show them to be priests. Their zeal for Jehovah —like that of 
Phinehas (Numb. xxv. 7, and foll.) —makes them eager to espouse 
the cause of his anointed. 

As the people of Jehovah are ever renewing their youthful vigor 
(Is. xl. 31), so it can here be said, as they flock to Messiah’s banner 
—in brightness, and in multitude, like morning dew-drops — “ Thy 
youth are thine!” 

Verse 4. If his warriors are priests, so is Messiah himself, their 
Captain, a priest — not of the sons of Levi, but one who may be 
likened to Melchizedek ; whose superiority Abraham acknowledged 
by paying him tithes. But if Melchizedek was superior to Abraham, 
then was he superior to the Levites and priests descended from 
Abraham. So is Messiah’s priesthood more excellent than that of 
the sons of Levi (see Hebrews, chap. 7). 

This verse suggests the abrogation of the Levitical priesthood. 

Verse 5. As in Rev. vi. 2, Messiah goes forth conquering and to 
conquer, so here, when the day of Jehovah’s anger has come, and 
when in his character of Adsolute Disposer of A— ia 3 (Lord), 


—hhe stands at Messiah’s right hand, or, rather, makes use of 
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Messiah’s right hand — for the Hebrew by is used with the instru- 


ment (see Gen. xxvii. 40),— Messiah so helped, even before one 
might note it, das dashed in pieces kings. 

The changed tense of verse 6 brings the battle in sight — the 
judging of Jehovah by Messiah’s hand, that fills every place with the 
slain. (Rev. xix. 11 says of Messiah, that in righteousness he doth 
Judge and make war.) 

Not merely petty kings and their peoples, but potentates swaying 
wide lands (see Margin of Rev.) are now dashed in pieces. We 
may infer that many a head of the subjects of so mighty rulers will 
also lie in the dust, and with their bodies be strewn over vast battle- 
fields. 

With this double meariing we may perhaps lade “head” and 
“wide land” (Rev.) of this verse. 

Verse 7. Messiah, in eager pursuit of the routed enemy —like 
Gideon’s three hundred (Judges vii. 6) — will not tarry to satisfy his 
thirst, but, as he passes on scoops scanty draughts from the brook 
that flows beside his course. Such zeal will give him triumph. 
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Ur Kasdim. 





BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN. 





ECENT discussions by Dillmann, Budde, Kittel and others 
have given a new phase to the question as to the early home 
of the Hebrews. An exhaustive treatment of this subject is not here 
proposed. The present paper merely offers a few remarks on some 
of the later critical inquiries concerning the location of Ur Kasdim.' 
For more than thirty years the opinion has been gaining ground 
that Ur Kasdim is to be identified with the ruins at El-Mukayyar on 
the west bank of the Lower Euphrates, where bricks stamped with 
the name Uru were found by Mr. Taylor There is abundant evi- 
dence that the city bearing this name was one of the most ancient 
and influential in Babylonia.* 

The arguments for the identification have been, primarily, the name 
Or(u) and the mention of Chaddeans (Xaddaian = E'S) as 
dwellers in Babylonia,‘ and, besides these, the close relationship 
between the Hebrews and the Babylonio-Assyrians in language, in 
religious ideas, and in certain early literary products.> It must at all 





1 DYWI NX, Gen. xi. 28, 31; xv. 7; Neh. ix. 7f. 

2 H. RAWLINSON: Babylonian Discoveries of Mr. Taylor, Atheneum, Mar. 18, 
1854, p- 341. J. E. TAYLOR: Motes on the Ruins of Mugeyer, J. R. A. S. xv. 
1855, pp. 260-276. W. K. Lorrus: Travels and Researches in Chaldea and 
Susiana, London, 1857, pp. 127 sqq- 

8 Cf., eg. C. P. TIELE: Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, i., Gotha, 1886, 
pp: 81, 85. 

4 In the cuneiform inscriptions not before the ninth century, B.C., it is true, unless 
Friedr. Delitzsch is right in his brilliant but doubtful theory, whereby Kasié= 
Kaksd@=O0WS. Cf. FriepR. DELITzscH: Wo lag das Paradies? 1881, pp. 
55,129; Sprache der Kossier, Leipzig, 1884, p. 61. 

5 See the fullest statements by E. SCHRADER: Semitismus u. Babylonismus, 
Jahrb. f. prot. Theol., 1875, pp. 117-133; cf. Ip., Abstammung der Chaldéer u. 
Ursitee der Semiten, ZDMG., 1873 (xxvii.) pp. 397-424. Also: Ip., Die Kei- 
Linschriften u. die Geschichtsforschung, Giessen, 1878, pp. 94-99. Die Keilin- 
schriften u. das Alte Testament, Giessen, 1872, pp. 42-45, and 383 sq.: 2 Aufl, 
Giessen. 1883, pp. 129-133; Eng. Trans., i., London, 1885, pp. 114-119; also, 
Art. Ur, in Riehm’s HadWB. d. Bibl. Alterth. Cf. FRIEDR. DELITZsScCH: Wo 
lag das Paradies? Leipzig, 1881, pp. 226 sq. In KAT}, pp. 42 sqq., Schrader 
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events be said, that no other identification has been supported by 
anything like the same array of attractive reasons. 

Nevertheless, serious objections have been offered to the validity 
of these reasons. Dillmann, who has always been skeptical on this 
matter, read an essay before the Berlin Academy,’ to show that the 
supposed resemblances between the early chapters of Genesis and 
the Babylonian legends had been greatly exaggerated, and that these 
in fact afford no argument for a Babylonian origin of the Hebrew 
migration. His position is especially strong as against certain wild 
and hasty proposals to account for these resemblances by Babylonian 
influence in the time of the exile. So far forth he is a co-worker 
with those who account for them by early association of Hebrews and 
Babylonians in an Euphratic home. He parts company with these, 
however, before reaching this conclusion, and takes the ground that 
the conclusion cannot be held valid so long as, on the one hand, the 
resemblances between the Hebrew stories and those of other kindred 
peoples (e¢.g., the creation legend of the Phcenicians) are not counter- 
balanced by more stringent reasons in favor of the Babylonian rela- 
tionship, and, on the other, the possibility exists of closer resem- 
blances still, in other quarters, which might be brought to light if 
literary monuments left, ¢.g., by the Aramzeans and the Hittites could 
be discovered and interpreted. The whole essay is a model of 
critical caution and severe argument. It is therefore very effective. 

- Several considerations, however, may be brought forward, which at 
least modify the impression made by it: (1) at the most, it would 
result in the verdict, “‘ Not proven.” It would permit doubt, but not 
denial, of the Babylonian residence of the early Hebrews. For the 
long interval of time, the modifying effect of nomadic life, the influ- 
ence of purer and profounder religious ideas would account for many 
changes in the form and contents of stories once held in common, 
even leaving out of account considerable variations in different Baby- 
lonian versions of these narratives. 

(2) While it is unwarrantable to exaggerate the resemblances, as 
has undoubtedly been often done, it is obviously wrong to minimize 
them. After all deductions are made, there is still a most striking 
similarity between the Flood story in the Hebrew and in the Babylo- 
nian form of it. In regard to the “ Creation Tablets’ and Berossus’ 





maintained the Babylonian home of the Hebrews on the ground of the name 
DW alone. 

1 A. DILLMANN: Ueber die Herkunft der urgeschichtlichen Sagen der Hebrier. 
Sitzungsbericht d. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss., 1882, xxi., Apr. 27. 
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Creation story also, while fully recognizing the wide divergence between 
these and Gen. i., I am compelled to think that more weight should 
be given to the points of likeness than Dillmann allows, and that these 
are somewhat numerous and significant. It would be aside from the 
main purpose of this paper to examine them in detail.’ I will merely 
remark that besides the material resemblance, the formal should be 
observed, — not merely the opening construction, with a relative 
temporal clause, in Gen. i. 1 and the cuneiform text alike, but also 
the movement. If we see in Geni.ii. 4* a pentameter poem with 
strophical divisions,’ it is at least worthy of note that the Creation 
Tablets, although a rigid metrical scheme in them cannot now be 
established, even in their mutilated condition show a five-toned line as 
the prevailing movement, agd can be readily divided into strophes. 
Without dwelling on this, it is not out of place to remind ourselves 
that the story of the Tower of Babel, Gen. xi. 1-9 (with which Dill- 
mann does not deal), although no counterpart to it has been found 
in the inscriptions, proves at least that to connect earlier generations 
of men with Babylonia was not an unfamiliar thought with the Hebrews. 
Cf., also, Gen. x. 8-12. But, 

(3) the question is not of resting the Babylonian origin of the 
Hebrews upon these resemblances alone ; they are called upon to do 
duty only as one proof among many. If they were less noticeable 
than they are, they might still have corroborative force, in combina- 
tion with other arguments. As a matter of fact, we have to deal with 
resemblances in religious ideas, and in language, — including vo- 
cabulary, phonetic agreement, and structure, and especially with the 
Biblical assertion that Abram came from Ur Kasdim. Much more 
thorough work is needed to determine, accurately and finally, the 
weight of all these arguments, but in the meantime if the identifica- 
tion Ur-Mukayyar be on other grounds raised to a high degree of 
probability, the literary resemblances will serve to confirm it. 

This brings us back to the special object of the present inquiry, 
viz., what attitude should be taken in view of recent discussions 
toward the identification of Ur Kasdim? 

There is a tendency now manifested among Old Testament critics, 
not Assyriologists, to admit the identification, but, on critical and 
exegetical grounds, to deny its historical validity. 





1 It is sufficient to refer to SCHRADER, KAT?, Giessen, 1883, pp. I sqq. 
BuDDE: Die Biblische Urgeschichte, Giessen, 1883, pp. 473 Sqq- 

2C. A. Briccs: Zhe Hebrew Poem of the Creation, Old Testament Student, 
April, 1884. 
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The great objection to it, as historic fact, is based on the difficulty 
of reconciling a Babylonian starting-point for the Hebrew migration 
with other geographical statements of the book of Genesis. Dillmann’ 
has not ignored this point, but it has been most elaborately treated 
by Kittel.? 

Of the three occurrences of Ur Kasdim in Genesis (Neh. ix. 8 
being practically equivalent to, and clearly dependent on, Gen. xv. 
7) one falls in a verse ascribed by all analytical critics to P, viz., 
Gen. xi. 31. But attention is directed to the fact that Gen. xi. 10~ 
22 (P; cf. Gen. x. 22, also P), apparently representing a migration 
from Armenia where the ark landed (Gen. viii. 4, P), give to de- 
scendants of Shem names, some of which are found attached, not to 
Babylonia, but to districts of Upper Mesopotamia, and regions north 
of it. In view of the supposed conflict of this series, pointing north- 
ward, with a Babylonian Ur, Dillmann proposes to regard Ur Kasatm, 
in Gen. xi. 31, as an insertion from R. Against the proposal Kittel 
makes the objection, that some point of departure must, by the 
structure of the verse, have originally stood here, and that it is un- 
warrantable to suppose that R expunged such original name, and in- 
serted in its place Ur Kasdim. This objection appears to be well 
taken. We are not justified in denying Ur Kasdim to P himself, by 
the apparent difficulty in which it involves us, when such a denial 
rests on the assumption that P actually wrote, where Ur. Kasdim now 

" stands, a name occasioning no difficulty. As far as the evidence goes 
it is in favor of Ur Kasdim as originally written by P. 

The other two occurrences of Ur Kasdim are in Gen. xi. 28 and 
xv. 7. The former verse is agreed by Bohmer, Budde, Kittel, Dill- 
mann? to belong to J (see their arguments, especially Kittel, Zieo/. 
Stud. a. Wiirtt., Budde, p. 414 sqq.*). 

Here, again, however, it is pointed out that there is lack of har- 
mony with other statements of J, particularly those which represent 
the family of Abraham and of Isaac having their home in Upper 
Mesopotamia (Gen. xxiv. 3 sqq. 7, 10, 15, etc.,—cf. xxii. 20 sqq. ; 
XXVii. 43 ; xxviii. 10; xxix. 4 sq.), while there is no intimation any- 
where that this had not always been their dwelling-place, and that of 





1 A. DILLMAN: Die Genesis, 3° Aufl, Leipzig, 1875; 4%, 1882; 5st, 1886. 
See on Gen. xi. 28 sqq. 
2 R. KitreL: Die Herkunft der Hebrier nach dem Alten Testament. Theol. 


Studien aus Wiirttemberg, vii. (1886), 3. Also, Geschichte der Hebrier, i., Gotha. 


1888, §§ 13, 14, F7- 
3 Cf. also KAutTzscuH u. SocIn: Die Genesis Uebersetet, Freiburg i. B., 1888. 
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their ancestors. In Gen. xi. 28, also, Dillmann for this reason pro- 
poses to ascribe Ur Kasdim to R. Kittel rejoins, — and again I 
must assent to his position, — that if lack of harmony with other 
statements of P does not prove Ur Kasdim to be an interpolation in 
v. 31, neither can it, on similar grounds, be proved an interpolation 
in v. 28, although its presence here is not absolutely necessary to the 
sense. Prima facie it belongs in this verse to the original author, J, 
and there is no proof to the contrary. Thus we have both P and 
J mentioning Ur Kasdim. 

In regard to Gen. xv. 7, which Wellhausen and Dillmann regard 
as an editorial insertion, Kittel takes the ground that the arguments 
for this are not conclusive. One argument is the presence of Ur 
Kasdim, but this has been already seen to be not necessarily from R. 
Another is the difficulty of connecting v. 7 with its context ; but this 
difficulty exists only if we assume that wv. 7 sqq. (or 8 sqq.) were 
originally designed to be the direct continuation of vv. 1-6. This is, 
however, not the case. Vv. 1-6 are concerned with Abram’s posterity, 
and he believes Jehovah’s promise in this regard. Vv. 7 sqq. are con- 
cerned with the possession of the land, an entirely different subject. 
V. 6 is a sufficient and satisfactory ending to the first paragraph. 
Without holding that either paragraph is entirely homogeneous, Kittel 
regards the two as separate from each other, and combined by R. The 
matter is very difficult to decide, but I am not able to see any con- 
clusive reason for rejecting J’s authorship of v. 7. P, then, mentions 
Ur Kasdim once, and J twice. 

Kittel declines, however, to receive these references as valid evi- 
dence of the actual connection of Terah and his family with Baby- 
lonia. The lack of any other mention of this point of departure, and 
the apparently conflicting tradition of P in xi. 10 sqq. lead him to 
the conclusion that either there is some other Ur Kasdim than Uru- 
Mukayyar, or P and J intended Uru-Mukayyar, but were ignorant of 
its true location, — “so dass sie es irrtiimlich in anderer Lage vor- 
stellen, als ihm thatsachlich zukam ” (Theol. Stud. aus Wiirtt., 1886, 
p. 215). The former alternative cannot, so far as our present knowl- 
edge goes, form any longer a topic for serious discussion.! The only 





1 Kittel, indeed, argues for its possibility, but his argument lacks all cogency. 
What Schrader wrote on this point, ZDMG. xxvii. 1873, although some details 
must now be modified, has not yet been refuted. Note, in particular, that even if 
there were Chaldzans in Armenia (Kittel), which is not proven, this is no argu- 
ment for a northeastern Ur Kasdtm, nor does it explain how a place of this name 
was found in the neighborhood of Haran. See also SCHRADER, in RIEHM’S 
HdwWB., Arts. Chaldaéer and Ur. 
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Ur Kasdim of which we have any knowledge is that at Mukayyar. It 
is in recognition of this that Dillmann (Genesis®) maintains that Ur 
Kasdim is due to R, thus endeavoring to shun the conflict between 
Ur Kasdim and other statements of P and J. 

Leaving the possibility of another Ur quite out of the account, then, 
we have to consider whether the conflict within the documents them- 
selves really exists, and, if so, whether there is really no other way of 
removing it than the second alternative proposed by Kittel, and 
whether, once more, if this alternative be unavoidable, its conse- 
quences are such as he affirms. 

Besides the passages from P and J already named, there is a refer- 
ence in Josh. xxiv. 2, 3 to the dwelling of the “ fathers,” including 
Terah and Abraham, “beyond the river.” This passage belongs to 
E, but is so brief and so indefinite in its geographical terms as to 
afford no ground for extended historical inferences. The most that 
can be said is that there is no evidence that E traced Abraham’s 
family back of Mesopotamia (so Kittel). 

Deut. xxvi. 5 calls the “father” of the Hebrews 999"\&, “an Ara- 
mzan,” an expression which, according to Kittel (who makes "5%& 
here collective), “ driickt die Abstammung und Volksangehorigkeit 
der Vater unzweideutig aus” (Theol. Stud. aus Wiirtt., 1886, p. 200). 
If so, this would be a startling divergence from P, which carefully dis- 
tinguishes Aram from the ancestors of Abram (Gen. x. 22 sqq., xi. 
10 sqq.). But the term may quite as well refer to locality, as to 
ethnic relationship, even if it includes Abraham; if, as is far more 
simple and probable, it refers merely to Jacob, the contrast being 
Jacob’s solitariness and friendlessness, and the powerful Hebrew 
people (cf. Dillmann, ad /oc.), then the passage does not bear on the 
question before us.! 

We are thus brought back to J and P, as the only documents to be 
considered. : 

The passages from J that concern us, are, as already indicated, in 
part, Gen. xi. 28-30; xii. 1-4*%; xv. 7(?); xxii. 20 sqq.; xxiv; 
xxvii. 43; xxviii. 10; xxix. 4 sqq. In none of these is there any 
reference to a family history lying back of the sojourn in Upper Meso- 
potamia, unless “Ur Kasdim” contains such a reference. Nor is 
there anything in xi. 28 (nor xv. 7) to prove that Ur Kasdim was not, 





1 Isaiah xli. 9 is cited by Kittel, Geschichte, p. 165 (cf. 155), as opposed to a 
Babylonian home of the Hebrews. But his remark upon it in his article in the 
Theol. Stud. aus Wiirit. (p. 188) is more judicious. He there calls it “zu unbe- 
stimmt als dass daraus etwas Wesentliches erschlossen werden kénnte.” 
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for J, either identical with “the city of Nahor” = Haran, or in the 
immediate vicinity (so Kittel). On the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that Abraham’s family history does not, in J, go back of Terah, 
his father, — more precisely, does not, in any detail, go back of the 
notices concerning Haran, Terah’s son. That J originally had a table 
of Shem’s descendants, corresponding to xi. 10 sqq. (P), is con- 
jectured by Wellhausen (Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1876, pp. 397 
sq.), and Budde (pp. 306, 411, cf. Kittel) on too slender grounds 
(cf. Dillmann ad Zoc.). But even if we were to assume its previous 
existence, we could not now reconstruct it, nor make any affirmation 
about its geographical implications.' As the case stands, we find the 
silence of J as to a pre-Mesopotamian home for Abraham’s family 
matched, and thus rendered less significant, by the absence of any 
knowledge at all about the life of that family prior to the death of 
Haran. Unquestionably, J is, for his purposes, concerned to emphasize 
the Mesopotamian residence of Abraham and his relatives. This ap- 
pears, not in xi. 28-30, xii. 1-4*, and xv. 7, but in xxiv., xxvii., xxviii., 
xxix. Even this, however, is not a geographical nor historical interest. 
It rests upon the contrast between his own relatives and the (corrupt) 
people of the land of Canaan, — in other words, a family (and religious) 
exclusiveness. Hence the careful statements about Nahor’s children, 
xxii. 20 sqq., (cf. xi. 29) ; hence the stress laid upon relationship, 


xxiv. 4, 7, ete. (TOYS, cf. xii. 1, TE TONITE) 5 hence 


the reference to “the city of Nehor,”? xxiv. 10,— a descriptive term, 
bringing out the characteristic of the city which turned Abraham’s 
thought toward it. Thus if there were a single distinct reference in 
J to some earlier home of the Terachites, there is no other statement 
in J, as we now have him, that would necessarily conflict with such a 
reference, while J’s object in dwelling on the Mesopotamian home is 
such as to explain why he did not give fuller information (if he had 
it) about the earlier home. Is there, then, any such distinct refer- 
ence to an earlier home in “Ur Kasdim”? Kittel replies that J 
locates Ur Kasdim in the immediate neighborhood of the city of 
Nahor = Haran (see above). But if it was not really there, how 
did J come to suppose it was, or indeed to use the name at all? 





1 A sentence of Wellhausen’s in regard to it is worth quoting: “ Will man 
Vermuthungen iiber den Inhalt der jehovist. Genealogie aufstellen, so ist jeden- 
falls sicher, dass sie von Sem auf Eber Phaleg iiberging und die zwei Glieder 
Arpaksad Selah nicht hatte”! (Italics mine). 

2 =Haran? Cf. Gen. xxix. 4 sq. (Kittel). 
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Kittel answers this question by referring to Kesed ("WS, a son of 
Nahor), Gen. xxii. 22 (cf. Job i. 17), and adding: 

“‘Hatte er nun irgendwoher eine Kunde von jenem Ur, das wohl 
im Munde der hebraisch redenden Stamme Gileads den Beinamen 
Ur Kasdim erhalten hatte— was lag ihm naher, als es eben wegen 
des Namens Kesed, und wegen der ihm anderweitig feststehenden 
Gewissheit der Herkunft Abrahams aus Charan und dessen Umge- 
bung eben dort zu suchen?” But surely the mere information that 
there was a city (or region) called Ur, further qualified by Kasdim, 
the name of the people in whose territory it lay, would not have led 
J to make it the home of Abraham, even though the name of that 
people suggested that of one of Abraham’s nephews. How little this 
resemblance can prove appears from Budde’s remark (p. 440) that 
J’s acquaintance with the Kasdim is indicated by his mention of Kesed, 
Nahor’s son, and that we have no ground to think of any other Kas- 
dim as descendants of Nahor, than those of Babylonia, who are like- 
wise sufficient for Job i. 17. ‘‘ Mit ausseren Griinden,” adds Budde, 
“jist daher gegen Ur Kasdim [2.e., in Babylonia] als Bestandtheil der 
jahvistischen Ueberlieferung in keinem Punkte etwas auszurichten.” 

The internal grounds against Ur Kasdim = Mukayyar Budde 
meets by supposing that J originally named a mountain not far from 
Babylonia as the landing-place of the ark, and that Ur Kasdim was, 
according to J’s flood-story, the first settlement of men after the 
flood (Budde, p. 442). But this device is objectionable because — 
to mention no other reason— the assumption of a conflict between 
P and J in the matter of the resting-place of the ark is too grave to 
be supported by such evidences as are adduced. The connection 
between the Babylonian flood-story and that of J, important as it is, 
is far too imperfectly understood to prop such an hypothesis. 

Thus much, Rowever, we can say: The mention of Ur Kasdim by 
J is presumptive evidence that the materials with which he worked 
furnished him the name of this place in connection with the family of 
Abraham, and this evidence is the stronger, the less obviously this 
place was suggested by the rest of his narrative, because this shows 
that J must have had some strong reason for recording the name. If 
he had no definite view as to where it was, or if he supposed it to be 
in Upper Mesopotamia, where it was not, it is evident that he did not 
invent it, but set down the name as one transmitted to him along with 
the story of Abraham. If he knew where it was, but either did not 
know how to combine it with the traditions centring about Haran, 
or felt no interest in giving details.about the earlier life of Terah and 
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his sons, the meagreness of reference to it in Gen. xi. 28 would 
be explained, as well as the avoidance of it in those parts of the 
narrative which are obviously concerned with Upper Mesopotamia 
alone. 

And this suggests a reference to those passages of his document 
which unmistakably deal with Babylonia, vz., Gen. x. 8-12, xi. 1-9. 
A writer who could make Babylonia the centre of dispersion for the 
race, and could give information about early Babylonian cities and 
the great Babylonian hero, need not be presumed ignorant that the 
part of the race which to him was by far the most important began 
its specific migration in the same region.! 

The statements of P are at once more explicit and more difficult. 
Gen. xi. 31 leaves no doubt that Ur Kasdim was distinct from Haran, 
and at some distance from it; xii. 4°, 5 makes Haran the point of 
departure for Canaan ; xxv. 20, it is true, does not intimate that Beth- 
uel was related to Abraham; but to offset this, the genealogy of 
Abraham is given, xi. 10-26 (cf. x. 22, 31), in terms that are thought 
to preclude any Babylonian sojourn for his parents. Add to this that 
P makes the ark rest in Armenia, so that with him the postdiluvian 
race as well as the line of Shem spread by movement from the ex- 
treme north. As in the case of J, we must first try to determine the 
exact facts, and then consider their meaning. 

It becomes evident at once that the fact of P’s naming the moun- 
tains of Ararat as the resting-place of the ark does not determine the 
question as to the home of the Shemites or of Abraham’s immediate 
family. Ham was a son of Noah, as well as Shem, and yet we find P 
setting Ham’s children in Africa, without a hint as to how they got 
there (Gen. x. 6, 7). More than this, when it is said that the names 
of Shem’s descendants (xi. 10 sqq.) can be traced geographically 
from north (or N. E.) to south (or S. W.), ending in Upper Meso- 
potamia, it might be replied that the order of Ham’s sons is just the 
reverse (“Cush and Mizraim and Put and Canaan,” Gen. x. 6), and 
that this presents a difficulty quite as real as Terah’s starting from 
Babylonia. Or is it really any easier to conceive how Ham journeyed 
from Armenia to Ethiopia before he had any sons, and how his family 





1 Budde and others postulate a J! for xi. 1-9, and give the flood and the Ur 
Kasdtm to J. But this does not particularly affect the point just now under 
discussion. Budde makes J! bring Noah and his sons from Babel after the dis- 
persion, and makes J?’s flood end within reach of Ur Kasdtm. This is a tissue of 
hypotheses, but even on these assumptions both J! and J? were at least familiar 
with Babylonia. 
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then migrated northward again, than to conceive of Nahor (the elder)! 
or Terah, if no earlier progenitor of Abraham, as moving southward 
into Babylonia, and then taking a new start northward ? 

When we look closely at the genealogy of xi. 10 sqq. we find that 
the geographical identifications are of very unequal merit. Of the 
nine names from Shem to Terah inclusive, only three can be seriously 
considered, from this point of view. Shem, Shelah, Eber, Reu, 
Nahor,? and Terah must be left out of the account. The other three 
are Arpachshad, Peleg, and Serug. Kittel insists on the identification 
of Arpachshad with the ’Apparayirs of Ptol. vi. 1, 2, which Dillmann 
treats with more caution. Without the last syllable, "QJ, this would 
be plausible ; with the syllable the identification is difficult, especially 
since the Assyrian form of Arrapachitis is Arrapha (fF, not §), cf. 
Friedr. Delitzsch. WLP. pp. 124 sqq. 

Peleg has been variously identified. The only identification that 
can be called attractive is that with Phalga, or Phaliga, at the junc- 
tion of the Chaboras and Euphrates (cf. Dillm. on Gen. xi. 17). But 
this is far to the south (southeast) of Haran, and would raise a prob- 
lem similar in kind, if not degree, to that which a Babylonian Ur 
Kasdim offers to Kittel. 

We have left only Serug, which the weight of opinion inclines to 
identify with the Sarug put by Arabic and Syriac writers a little north- 
_ ward from Haran.’ That is to say, we have one plausible identifica- 
tion dependent on medizval geographers, set over against one equally 
good from a phonetic point of view, and supported by far more 
ancient testimony. All the possibilities of a migration of names, as 
well as of tribes,* are in force in the case of Serug, but non-existent 
in the case of Ur Kasdim. 

From these considerations it appears to me not perfectly obvious 
that P in his genealogy of Shem’s descendants intends to represent 
the ancestors of the Hebrews as descending in one steady migration 
from the mountains of Armenia to the region about Haran. 

But even if he does intend this, there still remains in P’s case, as 





¥ Whose name is questioned by Wellhausen, Kittel, and others, but with no 
good reason. 

2 J’s mention of Nahor’s children, xxii. 22 sqq., and of the “city of Nahor,” 
xxiv. 10, does not affect this point. On “ Chesed,” cf. Budde, above. 

8 Cf. DILLMANN, ad Joc. 

‘Cf. PEISER. Mitteilungen d. Akademisch-Orientalisichen Vereins zu Berlin, 
1887, p. 3. See also, on this matter, G. RAWLINSON, in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, Art. Ur. 
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in that of J, serious difficulty. P makes Terah and his family start 
. from Ur Kasdim. The only Ur Kasdim we know is that at El- 
Mukayyar. If these statements conflict, which is right? How do 
we know that P was following more trustworthy authorities when he 
traced the Hebrews down from Armenia, or from the mountains of 
the upper Zab (Arrapachitis),— granting that he did so, —than 
when he brought them up out of lower Babylonia? Or if P recon- 
ciled his statements in his own mind, how did he do it? Was 
he, as Kittel thinks, ignorant of the ‘true: position of Ur Kasdim? 
This seems very unlikely, as in the case of J, in view of the impor- 
tance, antiquity and long-continued fame of Ur-Mukayyar, in the 
land of the Chaldeans. But, allowing that he was ignorant, —that 
he supposed Ur Kasdim to be somewhere to the north or northeast 
of Haran, where there really was no such place, — how came he to 
mention it at all? We find here, on the hypothesis, a name out of 
all geographical connection with the other geographical notices in P. 
Why do we find it? Must it not be that P was constrained by infor- 
mation which he felt bound to trust, to connect Ur Kasdim with 
Abraham’s family, whether or not he knew where it was? 

In short, the appearance of Ur Kasdim in these narratives of 
Genesis! demands explanation, and the only explanation that ex- 
plains is the one which admits the presence of it among the historical 
materials on which these narratives are based. 

It has thus been attempted to show that the grounds for supposing 
a conflict between a Babylonian home for the early Hebrews, and the 
other geographical statements of the Genesis-narratives are not so 
formidable as has sometimes been thought, and that such a conflict, 
even if it, to any degree, exists, by no means destroys the arguments 
in favor of Ur Kasdim = Uru Mukayyar. 

Here the matter might be for the present left. I add, however, a 
few remarks with reference, not to the attitude of the documents 
alone, but to the argument, as a whole, in favor of the Babylonian 
starting point of the Hebrew migration. 

In his article in the Zheol. Stud. aus Wiirtt., Kittel was especially 
careful to say that he was dealing with only one line of proof, that 
from the historical and geographical indications of Genesis. In his 
History, however (pp. 163-sqq.), he apparently regards this as the 
whole case. It is a striking weakness in a most admirable book that 





1 A similar line of argument would be in place if Ur Kasdtm be an insertion 
of R (Dillm.), only that R must certainly have known where it really lay. 
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he here leaves wholly out of the account those indications of. historic 
connection between the Babylonians and the Hebrews, which have 
been above briefly touched upon, and also like indications of early 
community of ideas between Babylonia and Haran,' and makes the 
question as to historic fact depend upon the knowledge of the authors 
in regard to the location of Ur Kasdim. ‘The question as to whether 
the Hebrews actually came out from Babylonia (not whether P or J 
did or did not understand it so), calls for much wider investigation, 
and involves other factors. Especially is it desirable, however, that 
the question be understood for just what it is. It is not identical 
with that as to the centre of dispersion of the postdiluvian race, nor 
with that as to the migrations of the Shemitic family; nor is it de- 
pendent on the answers to these. The movements of tribes and 
nations may be eddies, or back currents, in the greater migrations. 
We cannot, as already pointed out, reconcile the genealogy of 
Ham’s descendants, given by P, with the resting of the ark in 
Armenia (also P), without taking this into the account. Nor, to give 
a parallel somewhat closer, can we accept the Egyptian sojourn and 
exodus of the Hebrews without acknowledging the possibility of a 


Babylonian sojourn at an early period of their history, even if the — 


exodus from Babylonia were proved to have landed them where they 
had lived before.? It is quite as easy to suppose that a Shemitic 
movement from the north, leaving traces of itself along the way, 
passed down to Lower Babylonia, and then sent a stream back, as 
that such a movement passed from Mesopotamia through Palestine 
to Egypt and back again to Palestine, and neither is at all incredible. 
The only essential difference between the two cases would be that we 
have a narrative of the journey to Egypt, but none of the journey to 
Babylonia. But this is not surprising. We have no diary of the 
movements of ancient peoples, and the farther back we trace them, 
the scantier are the notices we find concerning them. If there are 
good grounds for believing that a given tribe was once at a given 
place, it is no objection to an acceptance of the fact that we are not 
informed exactly how it came there. 





1Cf. SCHRADER: Die Keilinschriften u. die Geschichtsforschung, Giessen, 1878, 
PP- 355; 536. 

2If the Shemite migration originally came from the north, we have another 
kindred fact in the movement of power northward from Babylonia to Assyria; cf. 
Gen. x. II. 
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Notes. 


Game 


The Polarity of Prepositions. 


BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN. 


T is well known by linguists that the proper and precise use of 
prepositions is one of the deepest mysteries of language. In 
using our own tongue this is not an easy thing to be learned, and it 
is the last thing to be thoroughly mastered in acquiring another. It 
is the special region of idioms. This more and more appears in the 
increasing space allotted to these little words in modern dictionaries 
and lexicons. And in no case is the careful study of these words 
more important than with the original texts of the Old and New 
Testament. 

But there is one point to which, so far as I am aware, the attention 
of linguists and lexicographers has not been specially directed; a 
point which seems to me fraught with great interest and suggestive- 
ness. It is what I have above called the polarity of prepositions, t.e., 
the tendency to unite under the same preposition opposite (not con- 
trary) senses ; or, perhaps more accurately, opposite directions of the 
same sense. Our English preposition “for” would be as fruitful as 
any in furnishing illustrations. Indeed, it seems to be used for almost 
any kind of relation whatever. But in this note I propose to confine 
myself to instances drawn from the Greek of the New Testament. 

The dative case in general might furnish a fundamental illustration 
of the same principle of polarity, combining as it does the relations 
of giving and of taking away. And so our English brethren say “ dif- 
ferent to,” while we always say “ different from.” 

1. In connection with this dative case in Greek, and with the 
preposition “to” or “unto” in English, we have a special and re- 
markable instance of polarity, at Rom. vi. 10, 11, “In dying, he 
(Christ) died (dwé0ave) ‘unto sin,” and again, “reckon yourselves, 
therefore, to be dead (vexpovs) unto sin” ; thus combining the senses 
“subjected to” and “freed from.” He was made subject to the 
power of sin in physical death (see Luke xxii. 53) ; and we are to be 
freed from the power of sin in a spiritual life. 
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Looking now at the New Testament prepositions in the Greek, we 
find, among others, the further polarities indicated below. 

2. In spite of, and by the means or the power of ; or, notwithstand- 
ing the medium, and by virtue of the medium or cause; 8a with the 

genitive. As (1) saved && wupds, 1 Cor. iii. 15, and da vdaros, 1 Pet. 
iii. 20; #.¢., brought safely through by some other cause. In this 
last case the Anglican liturgy is much more accurate than the author- 
ized English version of the New Testament. Instead of “saved by 
water,” it has “saved (in the ark) from perishing by water.” (2) Saved 
da wicrews, by faith, Eph. ii. 1 ; justified by faith, — frequent use ; & 
avrod, all things were made by him, Rom. xi. 36; John i. 3. 

3. Zhe real ground (already existing), the efficient reason ; and the 
tdeal end (in futuro), the final cause; &d with the accusative. 
(1) Ata rov Adyov, John xi. 3, “ by reason cf” ; and so &a tov warépa 
and & éué, John vi. 57; and d&a rov poBov, for fear, John vii. 13. 
Awa rotro looks to the- antecedent reason at John vi. 65, v. 16, 
etc. ; but it looks (2) to the end or final cause at John i. 31, with 
iva, and so at 1 Tim. i. 16; Philem. 15, etc., etc. At Rom. viii. 10, 
&° dpapriay and &a& dSicatoovvny (perhaps), and at xi. 28, &° tyas and 
da to's warépas (certainly) both senses are presented in juxtaposi- 
tion. Dr. Thayer, in his invaluable lexicon of the New Testament, has 
given a development of this distinction, though somewhat confusedly ; 
but he has omitted to suggest that da ryv wdpeow at Rom. iii. 25 may 
refer to the end or final cause for which the propitiation in the blood 
of Christ, as the lamb slain from the foundation of the world, was pre- 
determined (Acts ii. 23), and now in the end of time accomplished. 

4. To help, and te hinder; to strengthen or make sure, and to 
weaken or destroy: 8d with the accusative. 

Both occur together at Rom. iv. 25, “Who was delivered for (8) 
our offences, and was raised again for (8) our justification.” Here, 
Bishop Horseley, in an elaborate discourse, zealously maintained that 
the éd must have the same sense in both cases; must denote the 
antecedent ground or efficient reason, as well for the resurrection as 
for the death of Christ. For this strange idea he relied especially 
upon the presumption that the meaning of the preposition would not 
be changed within the limits of the same verse. But if he had looked 

to 1 Tim. v. 23, he would have found the same preposition used in 
both senses in the same verse, and that without being so much as 
repeated: “Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake (dd) and thine often infirmities” ; i.¢., to help, to 
strengthen the one, and to hinder, relieve, and remove the other. 
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And so at the text in Romans, the apostle means that Christ was 
delivered up because of our offences, #.¢., to remove their guilt (as 
antecedently existing facts), and for the sake of our justification, 7.e., 
to make it sure (as an end in the future). 

5. Attraction and repulsion ; or from hatred and from love (sub- 
jectively) ; or in view of merits and of demerits (objectively) : da with 
the accusative, “for the sake of.” (1) “Your sins are forgiven for 
his name’s sake (éa),” 1 John ii. 12; 2.¢., from God’s love to him, 
and for his merits. (2) “Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake” (8a), Matt. x. 22; xxiv. 9; Mark xiii. 13; John xv. 21; ée., 
“from hatred to Christ himself, and from his assumed demerits.” 

This polarity in the use of dd, Dr. Thayer has entirely overlocked. 
He recognizes its sense “for the sake of” as meaning only “ for the 
benefit of,” as, “for Christ’s sake,” 1 Cor. iv. 10; “for the elect’s 
sake,” Matt. xxiv. 22; “for your sake,” John xii. 30. And even in 
these cases the sense may be, and probably is, not so much from 
mere benevolence or wishing good or desiring to benefit, as from the 
attraction of an inward love “for Christ,” “for the elect,” and “ for 
you.” 

6. Jn favor of and against; or to save or preserve, and to destroy 
or make an end of or remove ; trép with the genitive, “ for.” 

(1) Christ is familiarly said to have died for us (irép) (no texts 
need be cited) ; #.¢., for our good, to save us, or in our stead, that 
we might not die. (2) And again he is as familiarly said to have 
died for our sins (iép) ; #.¢., to make an end of them, to bear them 
away, to cancel and remove them. An opposite or polar relation is 
expressed. 

There may be many other instances of this polarity besides those 
above set out; and perhaps, on further reflection, several of those 
may be reduced to one. But what is here given may lead to further 
developments in the same direction. 

We can almost always conceive of the general principle which di- 
verges into the polar opposites ; though it is sometimes difficult to 
state it in words. The real ground and the ideal end may be easily 
traced to their common principle, “cause” ; and so with “ for” or 
“on account of,” as there may be a debit as well as a credit side to 
the account, a plus or a minus, a positive or a negative. But in many 
cases it may be difficult to find, or at least to state the precise point 
of indifference, or the central idea. 

















Foshua XXII. 9-34 and the Israelitish Cultus. 


BY PROF. E. C. BISSELL. 


Ir is well known that one of the principal proofs adduced in sup- 
port of the theory that the laws of the Pentateuch are the result of a 
slow and long-continued development is the supposed gradual cen- 
tralization of Israelitish worship. It is alleged that there are three 
marked stages in this process. The first is reflected in the so-called 
Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx.—xxiii., xxxiv.), where it is said a 
plurality of altars is sanctioned. ‘The second is found in the code of 
Deuteronomy (xii.—xxvi.), where a strict and uniform demand is made 
for one altar only. The third appears in the legislation of the middle 
books of the Pentateuch, where, it is declared, such worship is taken 
for granted as a thing of the past. This position is undoubtedly 
strong, invincible it may be said, at its centre, but extremely weak on 
its two wings. It can be readily shown that there is nothing in the 
few chapters assigned to the Book of the Covenant to justify the 
assertion that they sanction simultaneous plurality of altars. It can 
be shown no less readily that the legislation found in Ex.-Num. does 
not presuppose centralization of worship as a thing of the past. This 
is quite sufficient to disprove the theory of a long-continued develop- 
ment for the essential elements in the cultus laws of Israel. There 
are, however, numerous facts of the history that bear in the same 
direction. One of them is found in Josh. xxii. 9-34. 

The tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
having finished their prescribed task of assisting their brethren of the 
other tribes to get possession of Canaan, and having received the 
blessing of Joshua, are on their way back to their own inheritance 
beyond the Jordan. Before actually crossing the river, they are 
seized with the impulse to rear a morumental altar on its western 
shore ; and they de so. Being called upon by the other tribes to 
explain their conduct, they claim that the purpose of the altar is not, 
as it might be supposed, to provide a place where they may offer 
their sacrifices. They expect to do this as heretofore at the altar 
before the tabernacle. The new altar, on the other hand, is intended 
merely to be a witness to the fact that they form with their brethren 
one people and that the Jordan was only a geographical boundary 
between them. So far from proposing to make this altar a centre of 
worship, they declare—what indeed seems most natural on their 
part as over against their more numerous brethren, and what is also 
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confirmed by the location of the altar itself —that it was rather a 
fear lest they might be excluded from the privileges of the common 
altar that had inspired their action. “God forbid,” they say, “ that 
we should rebel against the Lord, and turn away this day from fol- 
lowing the Lord, to build an altar for burnt offering, for meal offering, 
or for sacrifice, besides the altar of the Lord our God that is before 
his tabernacle ”’ (vs. 29 ; cf. vs. 27). Quite the contrary ; they feared 
that in the time to come it might be said to them: “What have ye 
to do with the Lord, the God of Israel? for the Lord hath made 
Jordan a border between us and you, ye children of Reuben and 
children of Gad ; ye have no portion in the Lord” (vs. 25). 

Now if this is genuine history, there can be no question that the 
centralization of worship was already a potential fact in the Mosaic 
period. The tabernacle around which it centred was a fact. There 
must have existed not only laws of the nature of those found in the 
Pentateuch on this subject, but there was also a deep and wide-spread 
consciousness of responsibility in view of them. In no other way 
could the suspicions aroused by the proceedings of the two anda 
half tribes of the earnest disavowals and protestations of the suspected 
brethren be accounted for. 

And why should it not be genuine history? There is no reason 
whatever that appears to an ordinary observer. The story is in 
perfect harmony with the circumstances in which the events are said 
to have occurred. The form of the altar, “ great to the sight,” shows 
that it was really meant for a monument and witness as alleged. The 
location of it on the west side of the Jordan, “in the forefront of the 
land of Canaan,” as the revisers have well expressed it, “ on the side 
that pertaineth to the children of Israel,” equally favors the reality of 
the occurrence. The motive assigned for its erection, too, is one 
that the situation of the two and a half tribes at this juncture might 
well have evoked. The fact of their isolating themselves from their 
brethren very naturally awakened anxiety respecting the future. On 
the other hand, that the other tribes should send a delegation to 
make inquiries respecting the matter with the now distinguished 
Phinehas at its head is perfectly in keeping with the rest of the trans- 
action. He is the man above all others, considering his recent 
history, whom we might have expected to be selected to conduct an 
enterprise of this sort. And finally, in literary structure the story is 
a closely connected whole without a sign of composite material or 
various authorship. 

The unity of authorship is asserted, in fact, with the utmost confi- 
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dence by Kuenen. He also cites Wellhausen, Colenso, and others as 
taking the same view. “The unity of the narrative,” he says, “is de- 
fended with perfect justice by Colenso (Fentateuch, vi. App. pp. 66, 
67), Wellhausen, xxi. 601 [Jahrbuecher fuer Deutsche Theologie), 
and others; the contrast between vs. 26, 29 (p. 2) and vs. 22, 27, 
28, 34 (another source) which Kayser attempts to establish, does not 
exist, and Knobel’s division [and he would doubtless say the same 
of Dillman’s Com. pp. 576,577], is purely arbitrary.” See Zhe Hex- 
ateuch, p. 107. 

But how, then, is the narrative to be reconciled with the theory 
that worship at one altar was neither demanded nor practised in the 
Mosaic period? No reconciliation, it is replied, is demanded. Its 
contents show it to be of late origin. Kuenen declares it “an abso- 
lutely unhistorical invention formed to defend the doctrine of a 
unique sanctuary which it represents as completely established and 
assimilated by the popular consciousness.” Wellhausen, Colenso, 
and all others who assign a late date to the document virtually coin- 
cide in this opinion. But might it not be a true narrative? No; it 
is impossible if the widely accepted theory of the gradual develop- 
ment of the Israelitish cultus be true. Is this, then, all that can be 
said against it? This is all of any moment, although Kuenen fancies 
that the silence concerning Joshua and the ré/e assigned to Phinehas 
are significant in the same direction. The story then might be true 
‘if the theory be false, and the theory is false if the story be true. 


The Lives of the Prophets. 


BY DR. I. H. HALL. 


PROFESSOR THEODOR NOLDEKE of Strassburg has kindly sent me a 
couple of notes on my article “The Lives of the Prophets,” which 
appeared in the last issue of the JourNaL. They are as follows. 
Regarding note 2 on page 29, he says: 


“Die Redensart Luis Zed weds 2} kommt schon bei Ephraim 
vor: Moesinger, Monum. Syr. 2, 35, 4 (= Pohlmann, S. Ephraimi 


Commentar. textus II, 58) ; dazu Lua \acad wad ZI, Stade : 
Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentl. Wissensch. 1886, 198, 2. Es ist erst 


gebildet nach der amgeblichen Bedeutung von boaSs (apie, 
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Prov. 30, 15), das ndmlich von Ephraim erklart wird Lao» Sogko 
gmsdsss flo. Also soll es bedeuten ‘dem Satan kriftig wider- 
stehn.’” 

The other note refers to ¢g/sa and the foot-note thereon, page 32 
of the Journal : 

“LmaSoam ist eine form von Bdxdov (0s?), daculus. Payne 
Smith hat [Loas ohne Beleg; ich habe auch keinen Beleg. Aber bei 
Levy finde ich DODD, NDOD13.” 


I had noted the {loam in Payne Smith, and thought of the 
possibility. If the view of Ndldeke is correct, and it is at least as 
likely to be correct as mine, the writer would seem merely to be 
giving synonyms from different languages, as he has done respecting 
the crocodiles, in the life of Jeremiah. 
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PROCEEDINGS, 


Proceedings. 


——Q= 


June. 


HE fifteenth semiannual meeting of the Society was held at the 
Theological Seminary in Hartford, June 2 and 3, 1887. 

In the absence of the President the meeting was called to order, 
at 3 P.M., by the Vice-President, Prof. Bissell, who asked Prof. Fred- 
eric Gardiner to take the chair. 

Dr. Andrews, for the Committee of Arrangements, reported the “if 
usual programme. 

June 2, afternoon, papers. 
«2, evening, business and notes. 
6c 3) morning, papers. 


This report was adopted. H 
The first paper, on “ Mill’s Statement respecting the Elzevir Edi- 
tors,” was read by Dr. Hall. There followed an interesting discussion 
on the subject of Greek Testaments, in which the great collections, 
such as those of Prof. Reuss and Harvard University, found mention. 
Dr. Hall himself claimed to have one of the largest in existence. 
The second paper on the programme was deferred at the request 
of the author, Mr. Richardson. 
There was next presented a paper by Prof. Gardiner, on “The 
Language of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” which was discussed by 
Messrs. Schaff, Merrill, Beecher, Andrews, and Bissell. 
After this a recess until 7.30 in the evening was taken. 


At the second session Prof. Bissell presided. 

The first business was the appointment of a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year, viz.: Messrs. Schaff, Jackson, and Cobb. 

The Secretary then reported concerning the Journal. ' 

On motion the chair appointed Prof. Goodwin a committee to draft 
a minute for the Journal on the death of Prof. Matson-Meier Smith, 
deceased since the last meeting. 
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The Treasurer next made his report for the year just closed, and it 
was referred to an auditing committee, consisting of Messrs. Andrews 
and Nott. 

The committee on nominations having returned, through its Secre- 
tary, Mr. Cobb, reported the following list of officers ; — 


Prof. Frederic Gardiner, President. 
Prof. E. C. Bissell, Vice-President. 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell, Secretary. 
Prof. W. J. Beecher, Zveasurer. 
Prof. D. R. Goodwin, , 

Prof. Francis Brown, 

Dr. I. H. Hall, Council. 
Rev. W. H. Ward, 

Prof, E. Y. Hincks, 


The report was adopted and the gentlemen named declared elected. 
Prof. Schaff offered the following resolution, and it was unanimously 
adopted : — 


Resolved, That we tender our thanks for the long and faithful ser- 
vices of the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, as President, and 

That we yield with regret to his expressed desire to be relieved of 
the duties, but 
_ That we urgently request him to retain his position as a member of 
the Council. 


The Secretary reported the following names with the recommenda- 
tion of the Council that they be made members of the Society : — 


Rev. E. C. Haskell, Stromsbury, Neb. 

Mr. J. H. Dodge, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. F. D. Harriman, Middle Haddam, Conn. 
Rev. L. F. Badger, Groveland, N.Y. 


They were all elected. 

Prof. Gardiner read notes, by Prof. Goodwin, on various passages 
in the Revised Version, which were followed by remarks on this trans- 
lation by Messrs. Schaff, Hall, Frederic Gardiner, and Cobb. 

Mr. Jackson called attention to a curious book on the Apocalypse 
by Eberhard Fischer. 

Dr. Andrews read a note on the phrases ov eles and ov Aéyets, which 
was discussed by Messrs. Hall, Gardiner, and Cobb. 

Dr. Hall had with him copies of several interesting books, which he 
described: von Gebhardt’s Tischendorf’s New Testament; “Syrus 
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Interpres,” by J. W. Reusch, 1741; “‘Clavis Syriaca,” by H. F. i 
Whish ; “ Nonnulla Matthaei et Marci enunciata,” by J. G. C. Adler, 
1784. 
Prof. Schaff presented a note on “ The Number of the Uncial MSS.” 
Prof. Mitchell suggested a rendering for Isa. vii. 25, different from 
that of the English Bible. 


At the third session, which began at 9 o’clock a.M., additional names 
were reported from the Council, viz. : — 


Rev. William Ormiston, New York, N.Y. 
Rev. J. T. Duryea, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. P. S. Moxom, Boston, Mass. 


These also were elected members. 

The fourth paper was by Dr. Merrill, on “The Discovery of the 
Second Wall as affecting the site of the Holy Sepulchre.” After its 
presentation, with drawings and illustrations, the author answered a 
variety of questions with reference to the topography of Jerusalem. 

The fifth paper, on ‘‘ Authenticity and Genuineness,” was read by 
Mr. Richardson, and discussed by Messrs. Merrill, Beecher, Andrews, 
and Gardiner. i 

Prof. Mitchell next read two short papers, the first on “ Partitives 
after Numerals in Hebrew,” and the second on Isa. viii. 20. Messrs. 
Cobb, Beecher, and Gardiner took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed. 

The auditing committee reported as follows : — 


HARTFORD, June 3, 1887. 
The undersigned, a committée appointed to audit the accounts of 
the Treasurer of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, de- 
clare that they have examined said accounts, and compared the items 
with the vouchers, and find them correct.* 
Joun Nort, 


S. J. ANDREws, i ae acenai 


The Secretary read an invitation from the President of Trinity Col- 
lege to visit its buildings and grounds. The invitation was accepted 
with thanks, and President Smith elected a member of the Society. 

The eighth paper of the meeting was read by Dr. Hall; subject, 
“The Lives of the Prophets.” 





* For the report, see p. 70. 
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The Secretary, for the Council, announced that the next meeting 
would be held in New York, and the Society adjourned. 

There were present at one or more of the sessions the following 
members: Messrs. Andrews, Beckwith, Beecher, Bissell, Chambers, 
Cobb, Ferguson, Frederic Gardiner, Hall, Harriman, Hazen, Jackson, 
Merrill, Mitchell, Nott, Prentice, Richardson, Schaff, and Stevens. 

H. G. MircHELL, 
Secretary. 


December. 


The sixteenth semiannual meeting of the Society was held at Union 
Theological Seminary, in New York, on the 28th of December, 1887. 

The meeting was called to order at 2.30 p.M., by Prof. Bissell ; the 
President, Prof. Gardiner, being unavoidably absent. 

Before the regular business of the Society, it was voted to give 
Prof. Post, who was present, an opportunity to speak on the Archze- 
ological Institute, which it is proposed to establish in connection with 
the Syrian College at Beyrout. He occupied about ten minutes. 

The Committee of Arrangements then reported through Prof. 
Francis Brown, recommending three sessions as usual, at the first and 
last of which papers should be read, and at the second business 
transacted and notes presented. The report was adopted. 

The first paper, on “Ur Casdim,” was read by Prof. Francis 
Brown. Dr. Ward and Profs. Bissell and Peters took part in a dis- 
cussion of it, after it was finished. 

The second paper, on Heb. x. 27, was read by Dr. Crosby. 
Remarks on it were made by Profs. Goodwin, Evans, and Bissell. 

The third paper was by Dr. Hall; subject, “The Cave of Treas- 
ures.” Dr. Ward spoke briefly to the same subject. 

The fourth paper, by Mr. Dickerman, treated of “The Names 
Jacob and joseph in Egypt.” Dr. Ward and Profs. Bissell, Peters, 
and Goodwin took part in the discussion of it. 

At 5.30 a recess until 7.30 was taken. 


The second session was begun by the yeading of a brief paper 
from Prof. G. F. Moore: “A Description of a Fragment of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch (Ex. viii. 16 to xxx. 28) in the Library of 
Andover Theological Seminary.” 

The proper order of the session was then taken up, and various 
items of business transacted. On the recommendation of the Coun- 
cil, it was voted that the Treasurer be requested to act as Secretary 
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in the absence from the country of Prof. Mitchell for the rest of the 
year. 

The following gentlemen were recommended by the Council, and 
elected members by the Society : — 


Prof. Gross Alexander, Nashville, Tenn. 
Rev. W. B. Wright, New Britain, Conn. 
Rev. E. L. Houghton, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. Daniel Merriman, Worcester, Mass. 
Prof. R. F. Harper, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. I. M. Price, Morgan Park, Ill. 
Rev. W. N. Clarke, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Rev. W. R. Wright, Fort Ann, N.Y. 


Several notes were next presented. 

Prof. Goodwin read one on “The Polarity of Prepositions.” 

Dr. Hall exhibited a manuscript of the three liturgies used by the 
Nestorians, belonging to Dr. W. C. Prime, and read some notes on his 
translation of “The Lives of the Prophets,” by Prof. Noeldeke. 

Prof. Bissell read a note on “ Josh. xxii. 9-34 and the Israelitish 
Cultus.” 

After these notes the Secretary read a paper on “ The Idea of God 
in Amos.” 

It was then voted that the papers whose authors were not present, 
should be read by title. 

The rough minutes were finally read, and the Society adjourned. 

There were present at one or both of the sessions: Messrs. Bissell, 
Briggs, Brooks, Francis Brown, Burroughs, Crosby, Dickerman, 
Evans, Ferguson, Goodwin, Hall, W. R. Harper, R. F. Harper, Hart, 
Mitchell, Peters, Schaff, and Wood. 

H. G. MItcHELL, 
Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Interest on Deposits 


Received for Fournals 


Total 


Fournals : 


Salary of Secretary, June, 1886, and Jan., 1887 a 


1885. 
1886, Part I. 


Collections on Checks 
Treasurer’s Expenses : — 


Printing 
Postage 


Envelopes . 


JOURNAL OF THE EXEGETICAL SOCIETY. 


June 11, 1886, TO JUNE 2, 1887. 


° 


* 


Receipts. 


Balance on hand, June 11, 1886, as per last — 
Dues: Initiation Fees 
Annual Dues 


Disbursements. 


Cash to Secretary for Expenses 
Cash in Bank, June 1, 1887 


Total 


Cash Balance 


Dues yet unpaid 


Total 


Bill of Cushing & Co., for Fournal of 1886, Part II 


e 


Salary of Secretary to June 1, 1887 . 


Total 


Resources. 
Liabilities. 


* ° . 


Respectfully submitted, 


WLLIs J. 


$120 00 
443 35 





$269 00 
338 00 





$3 00 
5 00 





$338 16 


563 35 
5 97 
55 59 


$963 07 


$607 00 
50 00 
1 15 


8 80 
15 00 
281 12 


$963 07 


$281 12 
196 00 


$477 12 


$277 80 
25 00 


$302 80 


BEECHER, 7yeasurer. 





























CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 
CONSTITUTION. 


I. 


Tuis association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
II. 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study 
of the Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original 
papers on biblical topics. 





I. 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer, all of whom, and five others constituting 
with them a Council, shall be elected annually, and hold office until 
their successors are appointed ; and, in addition to these, any mem- 
ber who has been President of the Society shall be ex officio a mem- 
ber of the Council. 
IV. 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Council. 
v. 
The Society shall meet at least twice a year, at such times and 
places as the Council may determine. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 

Ir shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the 
Vice-President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in 
the absence of both of these officers, the Society may choose a pre- 
siding officer from the members present. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary to notify the members, at 
least two weeks in advance, of each meeting; to keep a record of 
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the proceedings of such meetings; and from time to time, at the 
discretion of the Council, to superintend the publications of the 
Society. 

Il. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the 
funds of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direc- 
tion of the Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to 
the Society at each annual meeting. 


IV. 
It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for mem- 
bership ; to fix the times and places for meetings; to recommend 
papers for presentation at each meeting; to select the papers to be 
published in the Yourna/, and generally to supervise the interests of 
the Society. ; 


e 


v. 

The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, and a 
donation at one time by a single person of fifty dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments. 


VI. 


Each member, in consideration of the annual tax, shall be entitled 
to receive, without additional charge, one copy of each publication 
of the Society after his election, in addition to which, if he be a con- 
tributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty-five copies of any 
article or articles which he may have contributed. 


Vill. 

Twelve members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, but a smaller number may continue in session for the pur- 
pose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


Extra COopPmES OF THE JOURNAL. 

The following resolution, supplementary of the By-laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the 
Fournal, was adopted June 13, 1884: — 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members for the pur- 
pose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Yournal, to the 


number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to persons not mem- 
bers be the amount of the annual assessment, 
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